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Slick? Well, rather! 


Here's the most useful con- 
struction tool made for digging 
post holes. We never heard 
of anybody trying that would 
do without it. The Crucible 
Cast Steel blade is burned onto 
the handle and being set off to 
one side gives powerful lever- 


age when prying. Made with 
8 ft. wooden handle. 


This is only one of a splendid line of construc- 
tion tools. Care to know all about the line? 
Write for catalog. 


Oshkosh Mfg. Company 
Box 643 


osiKos? WISCONSIN 




































































The Reputation for Klein 


Tools is Founded— 


On square dealing; by our desire to 
ever serve our customers faithfully 
and well. This explains why our 
business keeps increasing; and why 
we are always busy to keep apace 
with the demand for Klein tools. 


The reputation which tools bearing the 
name of Mathias Klein ©& Sons has, is a 
reputation based on 55 years of manufacture. 
The original founder of this company is 
still alive, taking an active interest in 
things pertaining to Klein Tools. 


What tools are you using ? 
Are they Klein’s? 


Mathias Klein © Sons 
Station U 34 
Chicago, Illinois. 


























Refer to Your Records 


Consult your construction and repair men as to the 
cost of installing brackets and you will agree with us 
that the figures shown below are conservative being 
based on records covering over a hundred thousand 
installations. 








Wood Brackets Spiked to Mortar 
Time Required Cost to 1 Maintenance 
to Instal....... 30 inva, 242 | Perea, LC 
Iron Brackets Screwed to 2x4 and Spiked to Mortar 


tee tept 45) er 54c| Mite 14c 


Peirce Brackets Bolted to Solid Brick: with 


Peirce Expansion Bolts 
Time Required Cost t 1 Maintenance 
te instal... 5 Min.| fasta, 202C. | Per tar None 


Peirce Brackets 


installed with Peirce Expansion Bolts and the Peirce 
Hammer Drill afford the most satisfactory, cheapest 
and best appearing construction possible. 



























































Send for catalog showing complete line oj 
Peirce Brackets and Pole Line Hardware. 


HUBBARD & CO. 
PITTSBURGH 


New York Chicago 
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SUCCESS. 

The one who brings to his occupation a loyal desire 
to do his best is certain to succeed. By doing the 
thing at hand surpassingly well, he shows that it 
would be profitable to employ him in some higher 
form of occupation, and, when there is profit in his 
promotion, he is pretty sure to secure it.—Bourke 


Cochran. 











As to Municipal Ownership in Cleveland. 


As shown by our news pages this week, the question of 
the municipal ownership of the telephone system, after many 
rumors and some verbal sparring, has been squarely faced 
by the city council of Cleveland. That body this week unani- 
mously passed a resolution calling upon the city officials to 
investigate the possibility of the city’s acquiring one or both 
of the two systems now operating there, as well as the 
practicability of the municipality operating in case it is 
found possible to acquire them. 

The question of municipal operation in the telephone busi- 
ness has not hitherto assumed proportions which would ap- 
pear to demand earnest consideration. Nevertheless, it is 
a question which will shortly have to be faced, and probably 
in many localities. On the Pacific coast particularly there 
has lately been no little agitation looking to this end. San 
Francisco is now seriously contemplating it and the issue 
has been raised in other cities as well. 

There is no doubt that a certain attractiveness attaches 
to the plan in the mind of the average man. Regardless of 
how good his telephone service may be, he is usually con- 
vinced that it might be better, and it is not a far cry from 
this belief, dormant though it may be, to the thought that 
the city might do better in the giving of service than the 
corporation has done. Careful analysis may alter this be- 
lief and mature judgment may shape itself into a conclu- 


sion widely different from the first impression, but it must 


be borne in mind that there are many men who will not 
give the problem the careful analysis it deserves and whose 
final conclusions are apt to remain those at which they first 
jumped. Furthermore it cannot be denied that a municipal 
plant offers a splendid field for pickings on the part of 
the professional politician, whose activities must be reck- 
oned with. 

Municipal ownership of the telephone business may or 
may not be a good thing. We do not attempt at this time 
to argue either for or against it. We do wish, however, to 
direct the attention of the telephone field to the fact that 
it is by way of becoming a live and a very general issue, and 
to the further fact: that the time to meet an issue is not 
when it has reached the apex of its force, but rather while 
it is still gathering strength. If municipal ownership is not 


desirable, this is the time to determine that fact and to 


prepare to combat it. If it is desirable and the movement 
needs only guidance into right channels, now is the time 
to apply that guidance. 

The 


topic for general discussion. 


problem is of serious import;°it offers a fruitful 


If any of our readers have ar- 
rived at definite ideas on the subject, TELEPHONY will be 
glad to receive and print their views, on whichever side 


of the matter they may shed light. 





The Salesman An Important Part of the Machine. 

“It is not so hard to get money, material and machinery,” 
says the sales manager of a big manufacturing organization, 
“but the big thing in every business is to get men—men with 
initiative, who do things.” 

“As someone has said,” he continues, ““‘this is the age 
of wheels and wires. Hands are no longer important tools. 
A brain is a better asset than a bicep.” 

A product, no matter what its intrinsic value, is worthless 
it find a market. service is distinctly a 


unless Telephone 


commercial product. It requires “money, material and ma- 
chinery” to produce. And, equally with hardware, shoes or 


groceries, it requires men to sell it. 
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The company which sends out as its sales representative 
a half grown amazingly uninformed cub, or a sloppy, care- 
less individual, although he be physically full grown, is de- 
liberately cutting its own throat. 

The first essential in a salesman of telephone service is 
presentability in appearance and manner. He need not be 
a Chesterfield. A Chesterfield would be sadly handicapped 
in this day of energetic business methods. But the solicitor 
should have the spirit of that fine gentleman, none the less, 
clothed though it be with the brisk activities demanded by 
modern business. 

Secondly, he should be well informed on every possible 
topic relating to the business which may arise in the mind 
of the prospective consumer. He need not deal with the in- 
tricacies of the mechanical details. The customer knows 
nothing of these. But he should have a prompt and satis- 
fying answer to such questions as may interest the average 
layman, to whom the actual operation of a telephone sys- 
tem is, and will remain, a sealed mystery. 

Third, he should acquire at least a reasonably ready flow 
of language in which to clothe his arguments. Brevity is a 
The 


merely for its own sake. 


should 
On the other hand, 


commendable quality. salesman not spout 
“language” 
to be able to say a thing in but one way is a distinct draw- 
back. Some one has said that the vocabulary of the aver- 
age American workingman comprises about 200 words. This 
may be enough to enable a man to eat, sleep and breathe, 
but it is indubitably not enough to enable him to mix 
intelligently with his fellows. 

The salesman should not strive to glibly handle words for 
the meaning of which the Tired Business Man or Friend 
Wife will be obliged to consult a dictionary. There are 
thousands in common use he may add to his vocabulary 
without unduly taxing his own powers or those of his 
patrons. 

Add to these qualifications some knowledge of the psy 
chology of the business—not too much—it’s as easy to over- 
indulge in this as it is to over-systematize an office—and 
time and experience will give him all he needs if he is 
watchful; an inspiring confidence in the quality of the com- 
modity he has to offer; a healthy conviction that his com- 
pany is “on the square” and will deal justly and honestly; 
and a generous allowance of initiative and earnestness. Then 
we will have the makings of a successful salesman of tele- 
phone service. 

As the sales manager says, muscle is a fine thing, but “a 
brain is a better asset than a bicep.” 





To steer clear of any mistake that has been made once is 


a pretty sure way of reaching the goal you set out for. 





Relation Between Capital and Rates and Value. 

In an address delivered recently before the University 
Club, of New York City, Frederick Strauss; appointed a 
member of the Railroad Securities Commission by Presj- 
dent Taft, discussed the relations between the capital and 
value and rates of a public utility. After discussing rail- 
roads in particular, Mr. Strauss said: 
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“In the matter of public service corporations other tlian 
steam railroads, fallacy usually crops out in speaking of 
over-capitalization, namely this: 

“1st—That. it is possible to maintain a fixed relation 
between capitalization and value; and 

“2nd—That either capitalization or value bears a nec- 
essary relation to rates, or the latter to it. 

“The value of a public service corporation’s property 
depends not upon the cost of replacement merely—which 
is one element, it is true—but also on such factors as 
density of traffic, efficiency of management, length, and 
nature of franchises, paving requirements, contracts for 
fixed periods of time in regard to rates, requirements as 
to service. These and others, are all important in esti- 
mating value. 

“The part that public service corporations play in build- 
ing up values is great. An electric road built into the 
suburbs, and electric wires for lighting and power purposes 
into such suburbs, result in denser population and serve to 
increase land values very greatly. 

“It may be generally accepted that a certain rate 
charged for a particular service rendered is a fair one. 
That rate becomes no less fair if, by reason of such build- 
ing up of that locality or section, profits are materially 
increased. The case is no different from that of a baker. 
If a reasonable profit on 100 loaves of bread is $1, a 
reasonable profit on 1,000 loaves will be $10. The mere 
fact that a person has increased his business does not 
alter the value of. the service rendered. 

“When it comes to determining what is a confiscatory 
rate, under the fifth or fourteenth amendments of the 
constitution of the United States, courts are bound to go 
into the question of the physical value and also of capi- 
talization, the latter by reason of the decision of the su- 
preme court in the case of Smyth vs. Ames. But, econom- 
ically speaking, physical value or replacement cost plays 
only a part—and sometimes only a subordinate part—and 
capitalization a still smaller one, in determining what is 
a fair rate, and sometimes only an insignificant part in 
determining what is a practicable rate. 

“There was, no doubt, a time in the history of public 
service corporations when, by reason of lack of experience, 
a short-sighted view was taken by managers, and rates 
were only reduced whenever public sentiment was regarded 
sufficiently strong to make it prudent to yield thereto. 
Experience, however, has shown that reduction in rates 
to the extent that it stimulates business is good policy, 
and I believe that rates would have gone down to pres- 
ent figures had there been no public service commissions. 

“Of course, I refer only to the cases where reduction 
was justified. In many instances, no doubt, public service 
commissions have reduced rates beyond what is fair, but 
communities where this has been done have, probably. 
paid the penalty, unknown to themselves, by failure to get 
the capital necessary for the full development of theif 
public service corporations.” 





It is a fair question to ask yourself if you are keepin: up 
with the processicn. 
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A Successful Telephone Company in a Rural Community 


The Story of the Organization, Growth and Development of the Monroeville Home Telephone Company, of Mon- 


roeville, Indiana, Which Operates One of the Large Rural Systems in the Middle W est— Its 
Construction, Operating and Maintenance Methods 


By L. C. Spake 


A town with a population of 1,000 inhabitants, situated 
in the thickly settled farming region of northern Indiana, 
without any vestige of telephone service, offered in the year 
1901 an excellent opportunity for the establishment of a tele- 








service contracts with each rural customer. The rate at 
which these signed contracts came into the : company’s 
offices soon convinced it that a $10,000 capitalizaticn was 
insufficient to enable it to reach all the profitable terri- 





Some Views of Various Leads of the Monroeville Home Telephone Co., of Monroeville, Indiana. 


phone plant. This opportunity was seen and seized upon 
by a firm known as the Lima Construction Co., of Lima, 
Ohio. This firm, really a group of promoters, installed a sys- 
tem with forty telephones in Monroeville, Ind., and oper- 
ated it for a period of one year. At the end of this period it 
showed a net earning of 10 per cent. on the investment. 

About this time there was 
a manifest desire among the 
farmers and business men of 
the community for the estab- 
lishment of rural telephone 
service for their mutual bene- 
fit. This desire grew in a 
short time into an organiza- 
tion for the purpose of pur- 
chasing the telephone plant 
of the Lima Construction 
Co., and building lines into 
the surrounding country. The 
new company was capitalized 
at $10,000, the par value of 
each share being $100. A 
unique feature of the organi- 
zation was the “gentlemen’s 
agreement” that it be made ~ 
strictly a Home telephone 
company, as result of which 
no stock has ever been sold 
outside the community. 

The new company in or- 
der to obtain permanent sub- 
scribers, drew up five year 





The Exchange, Showing Cable Leading Into Office. 


tory. The amount of the capital stock was accordingly 
increased to $25,000 and later, under the increasing demand 
for service, it was raised to $75,000. 

The company was now paying a 4 per cent. semi-annual 
dividend. In order to increase the value of each share of 
stock, the plant was bonded to the extent of $18,000, and 
the money spent in retiring 
180 shares of stock. These 
bonds drawing interest at 
only 6 per cent. per annum 
meant a yearly saving to the 
company of $360 and are 
now being taken up by the 
company at the rate of $1,000 
yearly. Hence the earnings 
of the company are not only 
supplying the dividends and 
operating expenses, but are 
also paying the interest.and 
principal on the bond. issue, 

It will be noticed that no 
mention has been made of a 
sinking fund, the factor so 


essential to the permanent 
existence of the telephone 
company. Instead of laying 
aside the surplus earnings 


of the company in the shape 
of a sinking fund, this money 
is spent, during the summer 
months of each year, in main- 
taining a construction and 
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repair gang, in the purchase of material to replace the 
weak points in the outdoor plant and to prepare the lines 
for the rigors of the coming winter. During the summer 
of 1912 two miles of lead, similar to that shown at the 
right in the group illustration, were completely rebuilt and 
a few bracket line spurs added to the system in addition to 
the regular routine repair which is always going on. 

The plant is equipped throughout with Stromberg-Carl- 
son magneto instruments and apparatus. The ringing power 





Switchboard of Monroeville Home Company. 


at the exchange is furnished by 100 dry cells which are con- 
nected to a Warner pole changer. The entire business of 
the exchange is handled on 3 sections of 100 drop switch- 
board, installed with arrangements for direct plugging or 
trunking between the different sections. At present there 
are in operation over 800 telephones with an aggregate of 
200 miles of pole line and 2,000 miles of No. 12 wire. All 
circuits are full metallic. 

The exchange occupies the second story of a bank block 
in the central part of the little city. The cable, dropping 
off the office pole, enters the building above one of the 
windows and is taken directly to the distributing racks 
thence through heat coils and the cross connection board 
to the switchboard. The cable terminals of the company 
are all of the can type shown in the illustration. 

As all the operators live within easy walking distance 
of the exchange, no rest rooms are provided. The main 
offices of the company are situated directly across the street 
on the ground floor. In the rear of the same building is 
the stockroom where all the material is kept. 

The sleet storm of February 14, 1909, a memorable day 
for stockholders and employes alike, completely demolished 
all the heavy leads which were serving the rural districts. 
The small 25-foot poles which had carried from 40 to 50 
No. 12 wires were snapped in two and three pieces, leaving 
nothing which could be used in the reconstruction except 
the wire. The rebuilding was begun immediately. In place 
of the small poles which had formerly carried the heavy 
leads 30-foot poles with eight-inch tops and standard fir 
cross arms were used. No expense was spared which would 
tend to make the lines permanent in their nature and keep 
them free from trouble. At the end of three months all 
lines were again in order and by the expedient of discon- 
tinuing the dividends for one year, the entire indebtedness 
incurred in the reconstruction was cleared away. 
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The illustrations convey a fairly accurate idea of the siz 
of the outdoor plant when coupled with the informatio; 
that the view on the left of the group illustration is a pic. 
ture of the lead north of town at a distance of one mik 
from the exchange, and the center view shows the same 
lead at a distance of four miles from the exchange. Th, 
view at the right shows one of the two west leads at a dis. 
tance of four miles from the exchange and also shows , 
novel type of corner which the company is now building 
on the lighter leads. The feature of this type of construc. 
tion is that it gives the lineman ample room to work dur. 
ing the process of construction and makes each pair of wires 
easily accessible to the troubleman. 

All telephones were originally installed on a flat rate 
basis and, although the five year contracts have long since 
expired, the same rates which were named in the original 
agreements still are in force. All party line subscribers jn 
the rural districts and the private residence patrons in town 
pay $12 per year, while business houses pay $24 per year 
In town the collections are made monthly, but the rural 
subscribers pay quarterly at the general offices of the com- 
pany. 

In addition to the revenue derived from the direct lease 
of telephones, the company does a profitable toll business, 
the originating messages amounting to several hundred 
dollars each month. A large share of the toll revenue goes 
directly to the company’s treasury since it has joint owner- 
ship of toll lines with the Independent companies operating 
in most of the important towns in its vicinity. 

The present year sees the Monroeville Home Telephone 
Co. on a solid financial basis paying its semi-annual divi- 
dend as regularly as clockwork; it sees the company’s prop- 
erty in good condition and its subscribers satisfied. The 
history of this thriving company exemplifies what may be 
accomplished in a progressive farming district by efficient 
management and judicious use of party line telephones. 





Keystone Company’s Revenues for August. 

The Keystone Telephone Co., of Philadelphia, has issued 
a statement of earnings and expenses for August and _ the 
eight months ended August 31. The figures follow: 

REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
Month of August. 


1912 1911 

oN Pe a $101,128 $96,928 

Operating expenses and taxes............... 52,604 49,247 
EE ere Ea $ 48,524 $47,681 


BOOS WMEVESE CRATRES . .. 65. o cc ccc ccc cccee 25,475 25,073 


NN oilers os Detaslie eo bd nadie educa $ 23,049 $22,608 
Eight Months Ended August 31. 

1912 1911 
tN foie icc Mews digiele: eis’ ode baa $799,779 $774,342 
Operating expenses and taxes............... 403,370 385,230 

EE ee ee ee Bee” $396,409 $389,112 
Pe a 201,040 195,779 
SE EE TE Oe $195,369 $193,333 





“Nickle-first” Telephone Reaches Colorado. 

The “nickle-first” telephone has reached Colorado Springs, 
Colo., and its installation there by the Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., is stirring up strong protests. Evi- 
dently the device is no more popular in the far West han 
it was in Chicago, where the city council legislated as inst 
it. The Colorado Springs council may take similar a tion 
against it. Over 700 have already been installed. 
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Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in Matters 
Affecting Public Relations of Utilities, and Actions of City Councils Bearing Upon 


Franchises, Rates and Service 


Move for Municipal Telephones in Cleveland. 

By unanimous vote the Cleveland, Ohio, city council has 
adopted a resolution calling upon Mayor Baker and Serv- 
‘ce Director Springhorn to investigate the question of pub- 
lic ownership and operation of one or both of the two tele- 
phone systems and the feasibility of the city operating 
one or both successfully. 

The resolution evoked no discussion and was passed 
without comment. Councilman Haserodt announced some 
weeks ago that he was considering the advisability of tak- 
ing up this question. Mayor Baker had already stated he 
was in sympathy with the move. 

Under the home rule amendment to the constitution it 
is stated that the city will have the right to own and 
operate a telephone system and can acquire one or both 
of the existing systems by an agreement on price or 
through expropriation proceedings. Mayor Baker says that 
the eight and one-half years the Cuyahoga’ franchise has 
yet to run would not prevent the city from taking over 
the system without delay. The mayor declared that a 
supreme court decision knocks out the time feature of the 
erant. It also was held by the supreme court that the 
city had no right to regulate telephone rates. 

The resolution adopted declares it is desirable that the 
telephone systems be of one management to the end that 
the most efficient service may be rendered. 

The preamble of the Haserodt resolution states that 
confusion arises in the Cleveland service because there 
systems. It is also stated that on account of 
two systems, a very considerable additional and unneces- 
sary cost is imposed upon patrons. 

The Cleveland Telephone Co. is controlled by the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. The Cuyahoga Tele- 
phone Co. is controlled by J. P. Morgan & Co. 


are two 
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As to Federal’s Free Service. 

The New York Public Service Commission has been 
interesting itself in so-called discrimination in rates and 
service on the part of the telephone companies through- 
out the state and, among others, called on the Federal 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Buffalo, for a statement as 
to its situation. The following, made public by Ray- 
mond Bissell, assistant to the president, indicates the cor- 
poration’s attitude toward the commission’s desires in the 
matter: 


“Since telephone companies have been under the con- 
trol of the Public Service Commission no telephones have 
ig installed free by the Federal Telephone & Telegraph 
0. 

At the time the commission’s pow*.s were extended 
to include telephone companies, ti1s company had: no 
iree list, so-called, the majority of the people who were 
hot paying being those who had done work of various 
kinds for the company, the company showing its grati- 
tude in this way. 

During the construction period in building our exchange 
and long-distance lines throughout western New York, 
we received from numerous people many favors which 
Were worth considerable money to us. This work was done 
NM connection with getting ourselves established in new 
Communities to which our. lines were extended, and our 
appreciation of their work was shown. by temporarily 
Siving them free telephones. 

For the last two years we have been eliminating this 
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free service and in fact, previous to the receipt of the 
commission’s order, we had cleaned up the worst situa- 
tion we had with the exception of one telephone. 

The company has no free list, generally speaking. Even 
the directors pay for their telephones as well as the presi- 
dent. There is no one who has the free use of our long- 
distance lines. Even employes, using them on matters 
other than business, have to pay for the service the same 
as any subscriber. 

We have, at the present time, probably not over 100 
tree telephones in a total list of upwards of 65,000 tele- 
phones owned and operated by companies which we con- 
trol.” 





Action in Detroit Merger Case Appealed. 

The action taken by the Home Telephone Co., of Grass 
Lake, Mich., looking to the prevention of a merger of the 
Home Company, of Detroit, and the Michigan State Bell, 
which was decided against the plaintiff in the lower court, 
has been appealed to the court above. 





Declare No Merger in Kansas City. 

The council committee on public utilities, of Kansas City, 
Mo., requested officials of the Kansas City Home Telephone 
Co. and of the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. to appear 
before it and define the telephone situation in that city. The 
Home company was represented by Theodore Gary, presi- 
dent of the company, and of the Telephone Securities Co., 


.which holds the Home stock. The M. & K. Bell was rep- 


resented by E. D. Nims, its vice-president and general man- 
ager. Both declared that there was no merger of the two 
companies, either present or contemplated. 

Frank J. Shinnick, chairman of the committee, after some 
preliminary discussion, asked the following question: “You 
both make the statement to the committee that there is no 
consolidation of any kind, character or description between 
the stockholders and bondholders, and no pooling of stock 
that makes a combinaton of the two companies?” 

Mr. Gary’s reply to the question was: “I say yes, except 
that. I do not know who owns the bonds of my company. 
They are made payable to bearer. But as far as stock is 
concerned I say yes, and there is no consolidation agree- 
ment between the two companies.” 

The reply of Mr. Nims was this: 
any and [ think I would know if there was.” 

Mr. Gary also stated that there had been no consoli- 
of the two companies in Missouri, and that the 
company had offices outside Kansas City as 
all its toll line connections Independent com- 
panies. He said that, so far as he knew, the stocks and 
bonds of the two companies were held by separate in- 
vestors and there never had been a consolidation of the 
two companies in Kansas City. Neither did he know of 
any stock held in common by the two companies being 
deposited awaiting a consolidation. 

Mr. Gary’s reply to the question was: “I say yes, except 
of the Home company last May there had been some 
talk of. consolidation, but that has now all disappeared, 
as the 1 ome company has made financial arrangements 
for the next ten or twelve years. 

“As far as the Home company is concerned we have 
made no move at all toward a consolidation with the Bell 
company, or entered into any agreement looking toward 
a merger of any kind,” said Mr. Gary. 


“IT do not know of 


dation 
Home no 
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He said the Home company had 31,000 telephones in 
service in Kansas City, and the Bell company about 
33,000. The Home Telephone Co., he said, is owned by 
the Telephone Securities Co. of West Virginia, and has 
no connection with the American Telegraph & Telephone 
Co. 





Defers Measured Service in Baltimore. 

Flat rate telephones will be continued in Baltimore un- 
til April 1, 1913, as a result of an order handed down by 
the Maryland Public Service Commission. The Baltimore 
Protective Telephone Association lately filed with the 
the continuance until April, 
promising to submit in the meantime telephone data show- 
ing why the flat rate should be continued indefinitely. In 


commission a petition for 


the order of the commission the association is required to 
file such data before January 1. 

The extension was granted principally on the ground 
that E. Clay Timanus, of the commission was not a mem- 
ber at the time of the original proceedings last year, 
there dissension in the commission on _ the 
question of whether the public had been properly repre- 
sented in the first place. The Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. likely carry the case to the courts. 
The text of the order of the commission follows: 


when was 


will 


“By its petition, filed September 3, 1912. the Protective 
Telephone Association, of Baltimore, asks the commission 
to postpone the date when the change in the unlimited 
flat rate shall go into effect under the commission’s order 
of January 2, 1912, from October 1, 1912, to April 1, 1913, 
in order that petitioner may collect data upon which to 
base a petition for a revision of the rates established by 
its said order of January 2, 1912. 

The consideration of the petition is embarrassing, for 
the reason that one of the members of the commission 
as constituted at the time of the passace of the order, 
dissented from the opinion filed. It was upon the ground, 
chiefly, that the flat rate business subscribers were not 
sufficiently protected in view of their probable use of the 
telephone facilities, and that ‘the public should have been 
given opportunity at a hearing to find out exactly what 
the company proposes in relation to the metered service— 
to have a demonstration of the meter and understand its 
operation and just what burden it will impose upon them— 
in advance of any finding of the commission.’ At the 
same time he concurred in the opinion that tk business 
flat rate is discriminatory under the Maryland law. 

Another member, as the commission is now constituted, 
did not participate in the investigation at all, but also 
holds that the unlimited flat rate is not tenable. The 
matter is presented, however, and the commission must 
dispose of it at once, but it is to be regretted that the 
application was postponed until almost the last moment, 
after numerous contracts had been written under the new 
schedules and considerable expense incurred by subscrib- 
ers as well as by the telephone company. 

But it is considered that both the commission and the 
public are interested in having a matter so important as 
this settled upon sound and just principles, and if light 
can be shed upon it by the petitioner of which the com- 
mission was deprived at the time of its decision, the op- 
portunity to present it should not be denied. It is not 
believed that substantial injury will be inflicted upon any 
one by this course. 

After careful consideration a majoritv of the commis- 
sion are of the opinion that the order should be modified, 
but that the whole period of six months should not be 
allowed for the presentation of the case. It is obvious 
that if this were done one of two courses would have to 
be pursued: (a) either to decide the matter offhand upon 
an ex parte statement, or (b) to order a further postpone- 
ment to enable the company to present its side of the case 
and the commission to make its own investigation. In 
our judgment the matter should be finally disposed of by 
the first of April next, and we deem three months ample 
time for the presentation of the petitioner’s case.” 


The order of the commission therefore, was in accord- 
ance with the foregoing. 
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Discrimination Charged at Elmira. 

Thomas M. Losie, acting as attorney for Dr. Lloyd ). 
Mottram, of Elmira Heights, N. Y., has filed a complaint 
with the Public Service Commission, New York, protesting 
against the alleged discrimination practiced by the New 
York Telephone Co., in making an imaginary line known 
as the north boundary of the city of Elmira, as the north 
boundary of the free mileage zone for the telephones used 
in Elmira Heights and served from the exchange situated 
in Elmira. 

The residents at Elmira Heights want the commission 
to order the telephone company to eliminate the free zone 
and allow them the same rates charged the Elmira sub- 
scribers. 

The complaint says that subscribers outside the limits 
of Elmira in Elmira Heights having a four-party service, 
have to pay $2 additional for each one-fourth of a mile 
from the city line or a fraction thereof, annually; sub- 
scribers having a two-party line, $3.50 for each one-quar- 
ter of a mile or fraction thereof; and subscribers having 
an individual line $6 additional. 

It is claimed by Dr. Mottram that he has to pay an ad- 
ditional $8 annually because he resides eight-tenths of a 
mile from the north line of the city of Elmira. 

He contends that this additional charge, or mileage rate, 
is excessive, unjust, unreasonable and is discriminating 
against locality and the patrons affected. He further 
claims that for all purposes, excepting municipal govern- 
ment, the village of Elmira Heights and the intervening 
territory is an integral portion of the community known 
as Elmira, and that this exception is in no way involved 
in the telephone business or the rates they should charge. 





Delay in Dallas Securities Increase. 

Upon a ruling given by the city attorney, the city com- 
mission has ordered that the application of the Dallas Av- 
tomatic Telephone Co. to increase capital stock and issue 
additional bonds must be advertised for thirty consecutive 
days. 

The telephone company applied for permission to increase 
its capital stock $200,000 and to issue $250,000 additional 
bonds. The city attorney’s ruling was based on a section 
of the city charter, which requires that all such applications 
shall be published for thirty days. Following that time the 
commission is directed to investigate and make report on 
the advisability of allowing such action. 





Business Men Endorse Denver Ordinance. 

By a vote of 40 to 2 the Denver (Colo.) Real Estate 
Exchange has voted to endorse the telephone ordinance 
prepared by the Denver Business Men’s Association and 
now before the city council, and which is framed to bring 
about lower rates on the part of the Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 





Claim Interconnection Clause Ineffective. 

A large joker has been discovered by Commissioner 
Hemans, lawyer member of the Michigan Railroad Com- 
mission, in the Giles act, passed at the last regular session 
of the legislature, to require one telephone company to 
transmit messages of another company over its lines on 
terms specified in the act, says a Lansing correspondent. 

It was argued on behalf of the bill that it would enable 
subscribers of any Independent company, no matter how 
few the subscribers, to get connection over the Bell lines 
to any point in the state where the Bell wires reach. [his 
would be a boon to subscribers of the many small |nde- 
pendents. The joker is that no company is required to give 
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connection to the subscribers of another company except 
for purely local business. 
The joker is found in the following clause of the act: 


“Whenever application shall be made to the Michigan 
Railroad Commission by any party in interest to order the 
physical connection of any ‘local’ telephone exchange oper- 
ated by any person, co-partnership or corporation with the 
focal’ telephone exchange operated by any other person, 
co-partnership or corporation in the ‘same city’ or village, 
the said commission shall give due notice to the respective 
persons, co-partnership or corporation owning or operating 
such telephone exchanges of a hearing to be had on such 
application,” etc. 

A literal construction of this clause is that an Independ- 
ent company’s subscribers can require the Bell to give them 
connection by paying five or ten cents a message.as the law 
prescribes, anywhere within the limits of the municipality, 
but the Bell is not required, and in fact refuses, to give 
Independent subscribers long distance connection. 

At the next regular session of the legislature an effort 
will be made to require interchange of long distance mes- 
sages, as well as local, which many members who voted 
for the act believed it provided for. 


Restrictions on Sale in Kentucky. 

The Kentucky Railroad Commission has filed an opin- 
ion and resolution in the case of the application of the 
old Kentucky Telephone & Telegraph Co., and the South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. to consolidate by 
means of the Southern Bell buying the Old Kentucky com- 
pany. The resolution recites that before the final order 
will be entered permitting consolidation the Old Kentucky 
company must make a statement setting forth the value of 
its property, stock and bonds sold and the schedule of its 
tolls and charges; a promise must be given to maintain the 
same service at the same rates and maintain the same con- 
nections existing under present contracts; and that these 
rates shall not be increased except after application to and 
the consent of the Railroad Commission. When these con- 
ditions are complied with, a final order will be entered. The 
Old Kentucky company operates in Clark and Montgomery 
counties. 





May Enforce Good Service in Ohio. 

Exercise of a new power which has not been used here- 
tofore is proposed by the Ohio Public Service Commis- 
sion. It is the power under the utilities act to compel 
suitable service from public utilities. 

Two years ago a storm swept over Putnam county -that 
did much damage, and nearly wiped out the plant and 
property of the Putnam Telephone Co. Poles were 
knocked down and wires left on the ground. The com- 
pany patched up the lines, but made no permanent repairs. 
The service grew from bad to worse, according to infor- 
mation that reached the commission. A short time ago 
the mayor of Ottawa, Ohio, entered a formal complaint. 

The commission entered an order to the company direct- 
ing it to show cause why an order should not be issued 
for the reconstruction of the lines. 








Asks Supervision for Telephone Service. 

The San Francisco Municipal Telephone and Anti-Merger 
Leavue has requested the supervisors to appoint an offi- 
cial to supervise telephone service and to prohibit discon- 
tinuance of service to patrons without this official’s per- 
mission. 

“Telephone users are now at the mercy of the telephone 
totipany,” the league declares, “and are compelled to cal) 
at the office of this monopoly and to submit to the over- 
bearing insolence of its officials.” 
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It alleges that the company is charging for single-party 
service where it has two subscribers on a line. 


> 


Sioux City Votes for Competition. 

At the special election just held in Sioux City, Iowa, to 
vote on whether or not the Sioux City Telephone Co. 
should be permitted to purchase the plant of the Iowa 
(Bell) Telephone Co., the proposition was lost by 127 
ballots. The total vote cast was 2,467, a light vote as com- 
pared with the last municipal election, when 7,975 ballots 
were recorded. But few localities throughout the city 
favored the merger. 

The exact question to be decided was the repealing of 
the non-consolidation clause in the franchise of the Inde- 
pendent company, which would allow the proposed merger 
and the fixing of a rate schedule for the combined systems 
under which only moderate increases would be made. An 
effort had previously been made to have the city council 
sanction the move, but the city attorney decided that this 
could not be done. 

“T am greatly surprised at the result,” said Howard S. 
Baker, president of the Sioux City company. “We put 
the question fairly and squarely up to the voters and had 
hoped to be supported. This ends the matter so far as 
my company is concerned. The Sioux City Telephone Co. 
will continue to do business, and not fight public senti- 
ment.” 








Commercial Club to Investigate Rates. 

The Des Moines (lowa) Commercial Club has appointed 
a committee to investigate reports of increased telephone 
rates on certain classes of business telephone service. It 
has been reported to the directory board of the club that 
the Iowa Telephone Co. is attempting to increase rates in 
cases where old contracts have expired and new contracts 
are being renewed. 





Cases Before Virginia Commission. 

The application of the Virginia-Tennessee Telephone Co. 
to be permitted to raise its toll rates at Roanoke, Va., has 
been presented to the state Corporation Commission. 

The case of Langhorne against the Albemarle Telephone 
Co. and the Scottsville Telephone Co. is to be heard on Oc- 
tober 15. 





To Build an Island Municipal System. 

Residents of Pelee Island, says a Detroit, Mich., dis- 
patch, propose to install a municipal telephone system on 
the island at a cost of about $10,000, and are making appli- 
cation to the Ontario railway board for permission to 
do so. 

Application is also to be made to the Canadian govern- 
ment for permission to use the government cable which 
connects the island with the mainland at Leamington. 

At present there are only two telephones on the island. 
These are owned by the government and connect with the 
lighthouses. Residents are enthusiastic over the proposal 
for a municipal system and already seventy-five of them 
have subscribed for service. 





Large Sales of Copper Recorded. 

According to representatives of practically all of the 
leading producing and copper selling interests the next 
few weeks promise to be among the largest in many 
months so far as the actual volume of business transacted 
is concerned. The consumption of copper metal abroad 
has been very heavy of late, which has reduced the stocks 
of the refined product at all of the principal European 
points. 
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Lack of Funds Holds up Anti-Trust Suits. 
Prosecutions of trusts under the Sherman law are being 
greatly curtailed, and there is promise of much less legal 
activity against alleged monopolies this fall and winter than 
last year, says a Washington news item. This is the admission 
of department of justice officials, who complain that they are 
greatly hampered by the failure of congress to grant appro- 
priations to continue the work. There are now only eight 

attorneys engaged in carrying on the anti-trust work. 





A British Authority on Telephony’s Directory. 

The London Electrical Review, conceded to be an au- 
thority in its field in’ Great Britain, recently reviewed a 
copy of TeLterpHony’s Directory of the Telephone Industry, 
for 1912, and declares it to be a work of exceptional merit. 
“Nothing,” said the Review, “could give a more striking 
impression of the vast development of the telephone in- 
dustry across the Atlantic than this work, which deals with 
conditions absolutely unknown in Europe. The magni- 
tude of the industry is also well illustrated by the lengthy 
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“Telephony's” Directory of the Tvlephone Industry. Chicago, 
U.S.A.: Tblephony Publishing Co.—This manual, now in its 17th 
year, gives a complete list of th: telephone companies operating in 
the United States, Canada, Mexico and the American dependencies 
—amounting in the aggregate to no fewer than 21,952 (21,048 in 
U.8.A., 855 in Canade, and 49 in the other countries). Of this 
remarkable- total, 11,518 are returned under the head “ number of 
subscribers unknown,” 4,087 with under 50 subscribers, and 2,087 
from 50 to 150; at the other end of the scale there are 35 
companies with over 10,000 subscribers, 66 with 5,000 to 10,000, Par: 
and 510 with 1,000 to 5,000. The State of Iowa alone possesses 
3,787 companies, and two other States confess to more than 1,100 
each, showing that the conditions obtaining in the American 
telephone field present a striking contrast with British practice. 
A list of foreign telephone companies and buyers, occupying 
24 pages, is followed by an account of the “ Bell” organisation 
(the American Telephone & Telegraph Co.) and its associated 
companies, filling nearly 20 pages, and a section is devoted to the 
telegraph, cable and wireless companies of the world, Part II of 
the volume is a “‘ Buyers’ Guide,” and is provided with maps of the 





United States and Canada. thing could give a more strikin 
impression of the vast developm ° e one industr 
c than this work, whic With conditions 


absolutely un in Europe. @ magnitude of the industry is 
also well illustrated by the lengthy list of manufacturers and 
dealers whose names and advertisements are printed in the second 
part, forming about half the volume 
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Opinion of a Valued British Contemporary. 


list of manufacturers and dealers whose names and ad- 
vertisements are printed in the second part, forming about 
half the volume.” 

Appreciation of this nature, particularly from a publica- 
tion of the character of the Electrical Review, is espe- 
cially gratifying. And the fact that it echoes the universal 
approval accorded the work on this side of the water 
detracts not from the value of the endorsement. 
TELEPHONY returns thanks to its English contemporary. 
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Two Successful District Meetings in Illinois. 

The Central Illinois Telephone Association met last 
week in the Chamber of Commerce rooms, at Decatur, IIs. 
Representatives from nearly all the exchanges in Macon 
Dewitt, Douglas, Shelby, Logan, Christian and Sangamon 
counties were present. The temporary organization offi- 
cers were made permanent, E. O. Purcell, of Taylorville, 
being president and B. E. Converse, of Decatur, secretary. 
Committees were appointed on organization and by-laws, 
membership, construction 
finance. 


and operating standards, and 


It was the prevailing idea at this meeting that operating 
telephone companies have much in common, and that the 
committee on construction and operating standards would 
be a busy and valuable body. Much data has already been 
gathered relative to operating and construction costs and 
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this developed an interest in gross incomes which vere 
found, in many instances, to be far too low. There was. 
strong sentiment in favor of get together and pul! to. 
gether and a fuller realization of the multitude of advap- 
tages in co-operation. 

The Inter-State Independent Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., of Aurora, the largest operating company in Illinois, 
with exchanges in the leading cities in the central and 
northeastern portion of the state and toll lines which form 
the back bone of the Illinois toll system, was represented 


by E. L. Barber, vice-president; L. C. Griffitts, general 
manager; H. B. Crandall, engineer, and J. A. Seals, traffic 
engineer. 


Mr. Griffitts addressed the meeting and at the close of 
his remarks there remained no doubt as to the position and 
policy of the Inter-State company. This was followed by 
a general discussion of many topics of interest to the tele- 
phone industry. 

The second meeting, held the following day, by the 
Peoria District Telephone Association at the Association 
of Commerce in that city, was called to order by Geo, H 
Glass, of Pekin, Ills., its president, assisted by E. T. Teece, 
of Peoria, Ills., secretary. 

Almost every man present talked on one subject or 
other and entered into discussions of problems vitally in- 
teresting to all the companies represented. The toll busi- 
ness was given by far the most attention and certain rules 
were adopted regarding long distance traffic. 

The Inter-State company proposes to start a. school for 
long distance operators. This school will be conducted by 
the traffic engineer, Mr. Seals, who will be assisted by Mr. 
Griffitts. Sessions will be held all over the state. The 
object of the school is to teach the operators uniform 
methods for handling long distance business. It is be- 
lieved that this will revolutionize the toll business in IIli- 
nois. The Inter-State will pay all expenses in connection 
with the miniature toll boards to be used at these schools. 

“T believe,” said Mr. Griffitts, referring to the proposed 
schools, “that this is the best way for the Independent 
companies in this state to cement themselves together and 
do anything towards improving the ‘toll service.” 

During the course of the meeting the question of holding 
a convention of the Illinois Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation was discussed and the opinion was freely and gen- 
erally expressed that the annual meeting should be held 
time next month. This would permit a large at- 
tendance, as it would so far precede the meeting of the 
national association as to avoid all conflict with it. 

Mr. Griffitts, of the Inter-State, and H. B. Gilmore, man- 
ager of the clearing house, were among those who heartily 
endorsed the plan. Mr. Gilmore suggested Springfield as 
the place in which to hold the convention, that being the 
headquarters of the clearing house. E. T. Teece, Peoria 
manager for the Inter-State, maintained that Peoria was the 
logical and most central city for the meeting. The matter 
will now undoubtedly be agitated by those interested an¢ 
it is believed that a formal call will shortly be issued. 

The following were in attendance at the Peoria meeting: 
E. W. Rediger, Roanoke; E. N. Wheelwright, Roanoke: 
R. G. Roadstrum, Galesburg; T. C. Ainsworth, Blooming- 
ton; J. W. Barrett, Pekin; C. W. Shimel, Casey; (. A. 
Camp, Henry; P. E. Low, Eureka; W. E. Foster, Eureka: 
E. L. Barber, Aurora; Chas. H. Achelpohl, Quincy 
Weber, Pekin; L. F. Hineman, Lexington; P. P. Anderson, 
Canton; Paul Myers, Chicago; J. A. Seals, Aurora; I. C. 
Griffitts, Aurora; H. B. Gilmore, Springfield; Geo. H. Giass. 
Pekin; M. L. Cottingham, Tremont; C. E. Spangler, W ish- 
burn; P. A. Sommers, Metamora; O. E. Shepard, W«sh- 
burn; K. L. Underwood, Madison, Wis.; Geo. H. Cran all 
Springfield; H. B. Crandall, Aurora; E. T. Teece, Peori:. 
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JA Quartet of Men Prominent in the Telephone Field 


CHARLES GRIFFITH, president of the Johnstown 
Telephone Co., Johnstown, Pa., and of the Pittsburgh- 
Johnstown Telephone Co., and a director of the Somerset 
Telephone Co., was born in Jenners, Somerset county, Pa., 
October 14, 1855. He graduated in 1876 from the Phila- 
delphia College of Phar- 
macy. Dr. Griffith was 
in the drug business con- 
tinuously from 1873 un- 
til 1905. He was a direc- 
tor of the Citizens Na- 
Bank until its 
with the First 
National. He is a trus- 
tee of the Johnstown 
Savings Bank. He is a 
Mason and an Elk, and 
a member of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation and the Penn- 
Pharmaceutical 
was 





tional 
merger 


sylvania 
Association. He 
one of the organizers of 
the Johnstown Tele- 
phone Co., in 1895, and 
first di- 





was one of the 
rectors of the company. 











Later, when connection 
with Pittsburgh became imperative, he helped organize the 
Pittsburgh-Johnstown company, becoming its president. He 
has served as a director of the Somerset company for the 
past three years. He has always been active in the national 
and the western Pennsylvania associations. 


OSCAR M. LEICH, secretary and chief engineer of the 
Cracraft, Leich Electric Co., Genoa, Ill., was born in Wis- 
consin, August 25, 1875. He was a graduate of the elec- 
trical engineering course at the University of Wisconsin, 
1898. After graduation he entered power work, 
going with the Chicago 
Edison Co. in the draft- 
ing department and in 
engineering work. Later 
he was associated with 
the Western Electric 
Co., Chicago, in the of- 
fice, the cable testing de- 
partment and as a drafts- 
man. Leaving the West- 
ern Electric Co., Mr. 
Leich went with the 
American Electric Tele- 
phone Co., Chicago, in 
the engineering depart- 
ment, ard on the road 
for the sales department. 
From 1903 to 1907 he 
was associated with the 
engineering department 
of the Stromberg-Carl- 
son Telephone Mfg. Co.. 
thence going to Cracraft, 
He originated and designed the two-frequency, four- 
party selective system, the Automaphone and the pulsating 
current magneto harmonic systegi. He has also designed 
transmitters, receivers, drops, relays, telephones, etc., now 
in general use. 
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J. E. NORLING, president of the Yaxley Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, is also secretary, treasurer and general manager 
of the Monitor Automobile Works, Janesville, Wis., which 
April, 1907. He has been prominently 
since 1889, when he organ- 


he organized in 
engaged in manufacturing lines 
ized and became secre- 
tary and treasurer of the 
Mulford Steam Heater 
Co., Galva, Ill. In 1891 
he entered the real es- 
tate business in Chicago 
and promoted irrigation 
projects in the West. In 
1900 he backed F. A. 
Lundquist and his auto- 





inven- 

the 
Tele- 
phone Co., of which he 
This 
company dissolved in 
November, 1911, 
sold its patents. In 1901, 
with E. E. Yaxley and 
J. C. Hubacher, he or- 
ganized the Monarch 
Telephone Mfg. Co., of 
Chicago, and continued 
as its president until it disposed of its telephone and switch- 
board rights to the Monarch company, of Ft. Dodge, Iowa, 
when he became president of the Yaxley company, which 
retained and now manufactures the Monarch time systems, 
vacuum cleaners and other specialties. 
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Globe Automatic 
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CHARLES ALEXANDER PRIM, ‘secretary, treasurer 
and general manager of the Bonifay Telephone Co., of 
Bonifay, Fla., was born in Chipley, Fla., July 2, 1888, where 
he received a grade and high school education. He taught 
school for four months when seventeen years old, and then 
iccepted a position as 
ookkeeper in the First 
National Bank, at Grace- 
Fla., where he re- 
until 1906. He 
the Bank of 
Bonifay, of which he 
was elected cashier on 
October 18, 1906, a posi- 
tion which he has since 
continuously occupied. 
It was necessary for the 
circuit court to 
Mr. Prim’s legal disabil- 
ity as to age before he 
could take the position 
then tendered him. He 
was one of the organiz- 
ers of the Bonifay Tele- 
phone Co., in 1910, of 
which he became a di- 
rector and secretary and 
treasurer. He was made 
general manager September 18, 1911. He is a member of 
the Knights of Pythias. The telephone company has made 
gratifying strides under Mr. Prim’s management and is 
constantly growing. The basic principle of its operation 
has been the giving of good service. 
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Reasons and Remedies 


Public Accountants — Currency Bill— Make-up of Man 
By J. C. Kelsey 


It certainly would be interesting if we could go back to 
good old times temporarily. The pioneer was so busy with 
his axe that at night he was too tired to attend a banquet. 
And what writing he did was by a poor candle-light, and 
it was laboriously done. 

Today, if people are not banquetting and making ban- 
quet speeches, they are writing. Every day, week, month 
and year reveals millions of words, cunningly arranged and 
set out, hot from the press. “silence golden” 
—it has no price whatever. 


No longer is 


The other evening, there was a banquet of gentlemen 
who devote their lives to accounting. Of course, they had 
a few orators on hand to tell them how important they 
were, and give good reasons for it. 

I have no grudge against the class of so-called “public 
accountants.” But I have seen so much of their work 
which, from an investor’s standpoint is absurdly useless. 

One speaker at this banquet said that if accurate ac- 
counting had been the vogue in life-insurance, we never would 
have had the disgraceful-insurance scandals. He forgot to say 
that, at that time, no one dared to look at the books of an in- 
surance company. Look how many have tried it. 


I can name six big failures that one well-known firm has 
audited—and did not see the breakers ahead. 

A few months before the Westinghouse failure, a firm of 
accountants had publicly certified to their condition, in 
the prospect of selling some short-term notes. ‘ 

In the McCrum-Howell failure, a firm of public account- 
ants certified to every statement of the pious president. 

The United Motors Co., a $42,000,000 company, backed 
by expert accountants, sold millions of bonds last fall and 
this fall went into bankruptcy. 

I know of a bank which put over $500,000 into a manu- 
facturing plant on the say-so of its auditors, and who saw 
in a few months that it had invested in a glittering gold 
brick. 

I certainly do not under-rate the job of book-keeping. 
That is exactly what accounting is. I have heard it said 
that an “expert accountant” is a book-keeper out of a job. 
And you never knew of a book-keeper in any establishment 
being greatly consulted about the technical and financial 
conduct of a business. 

A Chicago banker, in speaking of credit being the life of 
business, deplored the losses due to fictitious accounting. 

“Bills receivable” prove to be more like “bills payable;” 
“assets” prove to be “liabilities;’ and there is nothing 
visible but mahogany desks. 

Banks and other creditors rush in to get their money. 
Of course the horse is gone. You notice the expression 
“banks and other creditors.” The “other creditors” have 
less sacred rights. 

I usually find that the poor simpletons who have been 
furnishing material and equipment on credit generally have 
a back seat. In fact, they get nothing more than ridicule 
for being so foolish. 

Banks are more sensible. They insist upon names of 
responsible individuals upon their paper, and they have a 
much more sacred ‘position. 
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Manufacturing companies and supply people will some 
day get up nerve enough to demand the names of individ- 
uals upon all doubtful paper. 


All this was particularly true in the McCrum-Howell 
failure. They owed more than $2,500,000—even though ex- 
pert accountants signed their name to a statement that they 
owed but $400,000. 

No one accuses the accountants of dishonesty, or being in 
a conspiracy to defraud. They merely lack the power of 
sensing the real condition of a business. 

No accounting company, without a competent technical 
or business adviser, will ever improve the conditions of 
today. The only way out of it, is to give the misguided 
investor or creditor the right to recover from the account- 
ing company. 

But that would make accounting a perilous undertaking— 
too many rascals are manipulating books—figures don’t 
lie, but liars can figure. 


The Chicago Chamber of Commerce has decided to deal 
no more with any religious or charitable concern which is 
not audited by accountants. 

Here is where the accountants can shine and do great 
good. The handling of funds by solicitors of charity has 
ever been rotten. There is always waste, if not genuine 
stealing. Any system which will give the needy ninety- 
five cents out of a dollar instead of five cents, is charity in 
itself. 

Winter is coming on with its accompanying terrors. The 
poor must be taken care of and the grafters, too. In this 
case, no question can arise that the accountant is the pub- 
lic guard. But so far, he has proved a poor guard to in- 
vestors. 


There is another side to this affair where accounting does 
protect the public. That is the uniform accounting system 
used in conjunction with intelligent state railway com- 
missions. I say “intelligent,” because there are some who 
are not, and who are advised by narrow and prejudiced 
engineers. 

A uniform accounting system under the Wisconsin law, 
is a typical investors’ defense. It is a misfortune that all 
business enterprises can not be put under such a commis 
sion—at least those who sell preferred and common stock 
to the public—and bonds, too. Then banks, bond-dealers 
and investors will not find the barn door open and the horse 
gone, or, modernly speaking, the automobile! 


I am surely down on banquets. And I think banquet 
speakers who go over the ten minute mark should be shot! 

Here is some more stuff I gleaned from a speech. It’s 
all about the Aldrich-Vreeland currency bill. Do you know 
what that is? It is a law which provides that banks may 
take commercial paper, deposit it with the national treasury 
and issue bank notes within 95 per cent. of the face value 
of the securities. 

Surely they must mean market value. The face value of 2 
$100 bond does not at all compare to a $90 market value. Some 
are as low as $65. 

These bank notes are to circulate as money. will 
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October 5, 1912. 
be permitted to spend them for the items under the head 
of high living cost. 

The peculiar part of this transactiogn is this. The banks 
will have the money and loan it out at interest. The banks 
will also own the stocks and bonds, drawing dividends and 
interest. 

| have always insisted that the very dizzy height of 
commercial happiness must be in the banking business. In 
hard times, close the doors and issue clearing-house certifi- 
cates. Threaten every business man with ruin who needs 
money and actually asks for it. It seems to me that bank- 
ing must contain many secret joys! 


The Vreeland bill then gives the banks free money. The 
stocks and bonds which have been issued so freely, oh, so 
freely, far beyond the value of the property, are to pass 
for real money at 95 per cent. of the face value. 

The part of the deal is that these great issues 
of water may be duplicated in the form of real money. 
And the law gives preference to the big banks! No self- 
respecting law-maker has half so much consideration for 
the little fellow as he has for the big one. 


worst 


A New York bank is the first of all. All others are sec- 
ondary. They own control of various property stocks and 
bonds. They can eat the cake and have it, too. It’s truly 
lovely to be a New York banker! 

The little banker can use a farmer’s or merchant's note, 
signed by one man only as the basis of asset currency. 
What a cinch for accommodation notes. What a chance 
for kiting! 

Now, I don’t know anything about the Aldrich-Vreeland 
currency bill, but what I have heard about it makes me be- 
lieve that it will find the enthusiastic support of all bank- 
ers. 

I have made up my mind that the public will be perfect- 
ly safe if it always votes against what a big bank wants. 

Why not pass the privilege along to the individual? You 
undoubtedly have some choice mining stock which would 
be just dandy for a currency issue of 95 per cent. of its 
face value! Then you would be happy again. 

It’s a natural thing to follow accountants’ troubles with 
I wonder why these people think they 
can cure all of the trouble? All we need is a public ac- 
countant to put his O. K. on us and our bank to issue 
currency on our stock. 


those of a bank. 


I am getting to a point where I don’t dare to read mag- 
zines. They scare me to death! One says our currency 
system is awful. And another tells us how another plan 
will put all the money in the pockets of the few. 


Passing from public accountants and banks, the next nat- 
ural agitator is a railway. I picked up a folder of the 
New York Central, the other day. The magazine habit has 
struck this ponderous and slow-moving concern. In ad- 
dition to time-tables and directions about lost tickets and 
bazgage, we have some publicity. 

\ few years ago, railroads proudly held up their heads 
and said “the public be damned.” The proud beauty never 
deigned to give ear and heed to that animal known as “the 
public.” T honestly believe they issued instructions to all 
employes to insult the public. 

Today it is quite different—they treat you quite humanly, 
even on the eighteen hour trains from Chicago to New 
York. You can board those trains today with an abiding 
sense of hopefulness. 
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It was only a few years ago that a railroad journey was 
a continuous scene of hopeless terror, apologizing to ticket- 
agents and train crews all day long! 

Why the change? They want more money. 
not make a difference in people? You have noticed how 
different a action is before he $100 from 
you, and afterwards. 


Does it 


man’s borrows 


The railroads know that they will have to pay their men 
more. It is inevitable. How they can keep men on a 
railroad is beyond me! American railway employes earn 
$2.23 every day of their lives. Think of it! The discipline, 
the danger and the exposure! 

The railroads justify this wage by showing that English 
railway men get $1.05 per day. But what interests me the 
most is the deduction of the railway writer. The cost of 
living in Europe is slightly less than one-half that of Amer- 
ica, while the pay is over twice as great. 


For the life of me I can’t see just what this philanthropi- 
cally-inclined railway writer is trying to prove. 

Give the railways higher rates. Then the merchant must 
charge more for his goods. The public pays the higher 
price; among them, the railway employe. 

He has to have more money and he will ask the railway 
for it or go on a costly strike. The railway grants it, and 
then comes the wail for more money! 

So the world goes on, lifting itself by its boot-straps. It’s 
a continuous performance. Probably railway men get all 
they are worth. If that is true, there should be less talk 
and apology and comparison. 

George W. Perkins is a great man. I do not mean the 
would-be future ambassador to England who is now trying 
to make our country fit for his children to live in. I mean 
merely George W. Perkins, president of the Cigar-makers’ 
International Union. 

“Costly strikes have occurred, due to mistakes, incom- 
petent leaders, enthusiasm and inexperience. 

“The pathway of the past of nearly all trade unions is 
strewn with the wrecks of disastrous strikes, which should 
never have been started. 

“Manufacturers are human and have the same natural de- 
sire for profits that are in the minds and hearts of the 
workers for increased wages. 

“The cold-blooded and cut-throat methods of 
business enterprises may have brutalized the employing 
classes, but that does not warrant hasty action on the part 


modern 


of employes. 

“No strike should be permitted until a committee of the 
ablest, best and most determined members shall exhaust 
every effort in the line of conferences, conciliation and rea- 
sonable concessions. Otherwise compulsory arbitration will 
be demanded.” 


Who says the world is not making progress? Who can 
say that Geo. W. Perkins is not a prophet? 

Let no man take himself too seriously. 
you how much any man is really worth. 

In a man’s body there is about $2.50 worth of fat. He 
has enough iron in his system to make a shingle nail— 
enough lime to whitewash a chicken house; in addition, 
enough phosphorous to head over two thousand matches; 
besides some magnesia, as much albumen as exists in one 
hundred hen’s eggs, sugar enough for one cup of coffee, and 
salt enough for a hard-boiled egg. In other words, a man 
is worth $7.50. 


I want to tell 


MORAL: “Why should the spirit of mortal be prozd?” 

















































































The Extension Station for Residence and Business Service 


A General Discussion of Desirability of This Auxiliary Apparatus—Its Advantages from the Viewpoint of the Sub- 
scriber, the Telephone Company and the Manufacturer—Descriptions of some of 


the Simpler Circuits Used for This Service 
By W. W. Kinsley, Jr. 


In this article the term “Extension Station” will be used 
to designate any piece or group of pieces of auxiliary ap- 
paratus, from an extension bell to a complete station or 
stations, with such combinations of bells, keys or generators 
as are required to give the increased service desired. It 
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Fig. 1. The Extension Bell. 
is assumed that the extra rental due to an extension station 
is small with regard to the main station. 

In order that the relation of the extension and main 
stations may be clearly understood, some of the simpler 
circuits are included. The circuits as given are largely 
schematic and no attempt is made to distinguish between 
wall and desk sets or to show such details as hookswitch 
connections. The plans are all adaptable to party-line op- 
eration but single party lines are shown. 

Probably the simplest and most commonly used extension 
set, aside from the extra or extension bell (Fig. 1), is that 
in which two instruments are bridged so that either station 
may call or talk and where both bells ring simultaneously, 
(Figs. 2 and 3). When the two telephones are located in 
the same or adjoining rooms, the wiring is generally modi- 
fied so that but one bell will ring. 

Sometimes it is desirable to have but one bell ring and 
the second or extension instrument so wired that it will 
be called only when wanted, and also arranged so that the 
main instrument may be cut off at the extension when pri- 
vacy is wished. In Fig. 4 with the keys in the position 
shown, all calls will come in at the main station. If the 
extension station is wanted, the non-locking key at the main 
station is operated, placing the generator in series with 
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Fig. 2. Two Common Battery Sets Bridged Across Line. 

the extension bell. In order to secure private line condi- 
tions at the extension, the locking key must be operated. 
This puts a short on the main station and puts the extension 
bell across the line. In either position of the extension sta- 
tion key, it is possible to talk from that station but it must 
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be in the position shown in Fig. 4 if the main station is 
to talk or receive calls. 

In Fig. 5 is shown a main station with two extensions 
wired for special service. With the keys in the position 
shown all calls are received at the main station. The main 
station can call either extension and any station can cal} 
central and talk. By operating the key at extension No, 
1 the main station is short-circuited and the extension sta- 
tion is converted into a main station. Similarly extension 
No. 2 can short-circuit No. 1 and have private line condi- 
tions. It should be noted that short-circuiting a station 
is a much more effective way of opening its circuit. 

Another feature of extension station service is shown in 
Fig. 6. With the key normal, both stations can call central 
and talk, but all calls are received at the main station. With 
the key thrown to actuate the springs at the left, the main 
station is cut off by short-circuiting and the extension station 
becomes a private line. With the key operated to actuate the 
springs at the right, the bell at the extension is left across 
the line for incoming calls and the main and extension stations 
are able to talk to each other by means of the auxiliary dr 
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Fig. 3. Two Local Battery Sets Bridged Across Line. 


or the extension calls the main by means of a push button and 
buzzer or bell. The main station can use the push button 
and buzzer for calling the extension station when central of- 
fice service is wished. 

These circuits may be extended almost indefinitely but such 
extension is not always best. Elaborate circuits increase i0- 
stallation and maintenance costs and the possibility of busy 
line reports. They, however, also increase the use of the tele- 
phone, make the line with its equipment more efficient and 
lead up to a condition where more lines and frequently a pr- 
vate branch switchboard is demanded. A comparatively small 
total number of combinations may generally be made to serve 
the requirements of an exchange district. 

The subscriber in contracting with a telephone compan) 
should and probably does attempt to get the most efficient 
service possible at a minimum of expense. He shov!d be 
careful not to so overload his line with outgoing calls as 
to interfere materially with the incoming business. 

The addition of an extension station saves time fo 
the calling and the called subscriber, by enabling him to at 
swer his calls more promptly. As the lines will then be kept 
in service a shorter time per call, there will be a fewer num- 
ber of busy line reports. The number of lost calls, ue ' 
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not hearing the ring, will be reduced as in general there will 
be two bells which will ring instead of one. 

Frequently the extension telephone saves a_ considerable 
amount of labor in answering calls, by being located at some 
distance from the main telephone, on another floor or in an 
ofice where an office boy or clerk answers first and finds 
out what particular party is wanted. 

Until the subscriber becomes familiar with the handling of 
the extra equipment, there will be an occasional case of: trou- 
ble due to wrong manipulation. This temporary condition is 
more than offset by the greatly decreased chances of the 
equipment being thrown entirely out of service by a case of 
instrument trouble as two stations on a line are rarely out of 
service at the same time, on account of other than line trouble. 

In some arrangements of equipment, the subscriber is able 
to gain the additional advantage of a private line between sta- 
tions with but little additional expense over that of a single 
line. One method is shown in Fig. 6. 

The abuse of the extension station service sometimes leads 
to an overloaded party line but such a condition can be easily 
cared for by inducing the subscriber to change his class of 
service. Under such conditions of overldading it should be 
an easy matter to demonstrate that a change is warranted. 

There is of course the same chance of interference between 
a main and an extension station that there is between the 
two parties of a two-party line. There is also a tendency to 
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Fig. 4. Main Station Receives Calls with Keys as Shown. 
unduly increase the number of calls, which increases the net 
expense when the service is not on a measured basis. 

In the mind of the operator arises a number of cost, traffic, 
installation and maintenance questions. A tew of these items, 
partially covering the ground, will be mentioned and will in 
themselves suggest others which he must settle in connection 
with the local conditions involved. The question that must 
be regularly asked is: “Will the added expense and compli- 
cations be warranted by the added convenience and income?” 

As to the added cost, assume that the extra instrument with 
keys, wire and extra labor, amounts to $15. An extra rental 
for this instrument of $6 per year would then represent a 
gross income of 40 per cent. on the investment. 

The tendency on the part of the subscriber to use the 
telephone more when it is conveniently located will increase 
the number of calls on the line, and in the case of measured 
service, the revenue. As more service is required, the sub- 
scriber will first require fewer parties on his line and ulti- 
mately more lines leading to his place or even a private branch 
exchange. The revenue will of course increase correspond- 
ingly. The added load per line will increase the load per 
operator and so the size of the switchboard. This will, how- 
ever, be amply cared for in the increased rentals. 

The ability of the subscriber to more easily reach his tele- 
phone in answering calls, will increase the service speed and 
mM increasing the speed will shorten the time that the central 
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office equipment is in unprofitable use while waiting for the 
called subscriber to answer. A multiplicity of bells in some 
forms of extension wiring, will lessen the chance of “don’t 
answer” calls due to ringer trouble. 

As the wiring will not be as simple as straight work, the 
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Fig. 5. Main Station and Two Extensions Wired for Special 


Service. 


installation costs will be increased, due to the higher grade of 
installers required and the greater amount of work to be 
done. 

The cost of maintenance will probably be somewhat  in- 
creased as trouble will not be as readily cleared and a better 
grade of repairmen will be required. They will be able to 
care for a greater number of telephones, due to the increased 
density. 

Care must be taken to see that a subscriber does not over- 
load his line with.extension telephones. To prevent this, some 
companies have arbitrarily limited the number of extension 
stations on a line to three. 

The manufacturer wishing to increase the sale of such prod- 
ucts through legitimate sales channels as are known to aug- 
ment the total net income, looks with scant favor on the pro- 
uct which though profitable does not stimulate trade, when 
his energies may be expended on equally profitable products 
which stimulate the sale of themselves as well as other goods. 
The extension station lies in the latter class and so may com- 
mend itself to the manufacturer. 

The extension telephone will increase the demand for tele- 
phones and, in increasing the demand, will pave the way for 
the sale of private branch exchanges. It will demand more 
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Fia. 6. All Calls Received at Main Station. 

central office service and so more central office equipment. It 
will augment the sale of auxiliary apparatus and in all the 
increase will demand a proportionately larger amount of in- 
terior and exterior construction material. Much of this ap- 
paratus and material will be of designs already in use. As 
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an offset to this desirable product increase, there will be an 
increased demand on the engineering departments for special 
circuits, for new apparatus design and for the re-design of 
existing apparatus. 

While the sale of telephones will be greater than that of 
the other auxiliary apparatus, the sale of separate hand gen- 
erators, auxiliary bells, buzzers, vibrating bells, batteries, and 
keys will not be inconsiderable. All of this extra equipment 
will call for but little extra designing, except in the case of the 
containing cabinets. As the apparatus can all be standard, 
no special tools or jigs will be necessary. 

The added convenience, the increased traffic, the increased 
revenues and the small amount of additional non-productive 
labor should commend the extension telephone to all who have 
to do with it. 





German Track Telephones. 
By Dr. Alfred Gradenwitz. 

In connection with European railway accidents and 
breakdowns in service on the open track, which are un- 
fortunately of frequent occurrence at the present time, it 
would obviously serve the interests both of travelers and 
railway officials to have an opportunity of effecting from 
any given point of the track, a telephone communication 
with the nearest railway stations. Calls could then be 


German Portable Track Telephone Connected. 


made for medical aid, for workmen to assist in clearing 
the track, etc. 

This opportunity is afforded by the track telephones 
and portable telephone posts recently developed by a 
firm in Berlin, Germany. 

The track telephone as shown in Fig. 2, owing to its 
small dimensions and its folding facilities, can be readily 
carried in the pocket and is accordingly specially suitable 
as an equipment for train officials. 

The transmitter, fitted with a folding lid and the re- 
ceiver on the top (Fig. 2) are free to rotate around the 
flat connecting handle. 

The size of the apparatus which can be also carried in 
the small protective pocket shown in Fig. 4, is reduced 
to a remarkable extent by turning the transmitter and 
receiver around through an angle of 180 degrees. When 
this is done they set closely to one another on the central 
connecting handle. The conductor cord, sewn in leather, 
is equipped with a two-conductor plug, and is held in posi- 
tion around the folded apparatus by inserting the plug 
into a special leather socket fitted to the cord covering. 
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The plug is used to connect with a contact.box. I: 
1 the telephone equipment is shown connected wit 
contact box, from 
line. A nearer view of the contact box employed 
the track is shown in Fig. 3. 

In order to permit a telephone conversation being heli 
from any point on the open track, a line such as obtained 


which wires run to connect wit 


along 





Fig. 2. Folding Pocket Apparatus. 
from the use of telegraph wires is obviously the best 
available. Such a line can readily be installed, terminat- 
ing at each of the railway stations in a central station. It 
should be operated on the central battery system and pro- 
vided as usual with a receiver, transmitter and signaling 
equipment. 

With the proper equipment installed, 
can be effected from any point of the line, the telephone 


communication 


being connected by means of a wire grounded on a rod 








Fig. 3. Contact Box. Fig. 4. The Case. 

and another one connected to the line. The attention 
of the station operator is called by a drop being caused 
to operate, after the connection is made with the plug, 
the alarm being sounded until the receiver has been taken 


off the hook. 








Advantages of a Library for the Telephone Company 


Reasons Why a Library, Available to Employes, Is a Desirable Thing—Encourages Study and Cultivates Ambition 
to Progress—Company Should Supply Material—a Paper Read Before an 
Iowa Independent Telephone Association Convention 


By Arthur Bessey Smith 


At one of the national Independent telephone conven- 
tions, the suggestion was made that operating companies 
would do well to place at the disposal of their employes, 
a library of books pertaining to the business. It would 
serve as a stimulus to better and more intelligent work, 
it was thought, and in the end would repay many times 
over. It was suggested that a committee prepare a suit- 
able list of books and report at a later session of the 
convention. This was attempted, but on account of the 
magnitude of the subject, the number of books for con- 
sideration and the lack of time, it was found impossible 
to comply with the request. 

Way Have a Liprary? 

The question naturally arises, “Why should we have a 
library for telephone men?” The object is to increase 
their knowledge. Again, “Why should we increase their 
knowledge?” Because we wish to make better their work 
for the company. 

“In what way does their work need to be bettered?” 
Every man should reduce the number of mistakes which 
he makes, improve the quality of his work, and accomplish 
more. 

Now, to see how a library will be an aid in securing 
these results, let us go back and analyze the problem. 

Tue Best OrGANIZATION. 

Other things being equal, that organization will prosper 
most which is composed of men adapted to the positions 
which they hold and who enjoy the work they are doing. 
The grumbler and dissatisfied person is not as efficient 
as the willing, interested worker. It is practically impos- 
sible for a man to do the best at work for which he is 
not adapted ,and toward which he feels deep rooted re- 
pugnance. Often the trouble is not in the job. It is in 
the man himself, and can be corrected by a change in the 
attitude of his mind. But it is a fact, increasingly ap- 
parent, that commercial concerns must devote more atten- 
tion to the man problem, to filling each position with a 
man exactly adapted to the work. 

Telephone men, from high to low, are of many varieties 
and dispositions. Some are content to plod along in one 
place, never learning, never caring to learn, doing the same 
duties day by day with little thought of ambition. Per- 
haps their ability is of no greater measure than the posi- 
tion they occupy. 

Others aspire to larger salary, greater influence and 
power, but do little to prepare themselves for it, labor- 
ing under the impression that the ascent is entirely by 
“pull” or that it may result from much “kicking.” Still 
others work hard to prepare themselves for advancement 
so that when opportunity comes, they are ready. 

lt must be admitted that there are some duties about 
the telephone plant which do not appeal to the lover of 
ease and so-called “gentility.” Yet these duties must be 
performed, and some one must do them. Though seem- 
ingly simple, there is much to be learned about each duty 
and great improvement made in the doing. 

It seems hopeless to urge the first mentioned man to 
read and improve himself. When the tools have been put 
away, the team cared for, and the time ticket registered, 
he is ready to eat, to smoke and to sleep. Vacant time 


unimproved leads to vicious habits, which render the man 
even less able than he was before. 
makes little appeal. 

But among the hosts engaged in practical telephone work 
there are many young men of bright, active minds who 
want to work up in the right way, the path of real merit. 
To such every means of self-improvement is welcome and 
will be used. 


To such, the library 


AMBITION. 

The ambition to rise is of two varieties: false and true. 
The false ambition is merely the desire to rise, to get 
more pay, shorter hours or more power, regardless of fit- 
ness for higher places. The true ambition is the desire 
to excel in the work, to “deliver the goods,” to become in- 
dispensable by reason of real merit. 

Not all can be managers or presidents, and high posi- 
tion alone is not the real object of true ambition: it is 
quality and quantity. There is a real need for quality men 
in the lowest and most menial positions. Not that men 
with the brain and ability of a Carnegie should be setting 
slugs or pulling slack. The man who is doing this class 
of work may not have the ability to be manager and knows 
it, but that should not prevent him from his best. The 
call to ambition and knowledge is to fit men better for 
what they are doing. And if a man possesses real abil- 
ity for higher class work, he will be called up and the pay 
check will follow. 

The education of an employe is in two parts: 

1. The learning of facts about the business. a. 
b. General. 

2. Developing skill in doing things. This is the draw- 
ing out and perfecting of the latent powers of the man. 

The company cannot force a man to develop into a good, 
efficient employe, but owes it to itself and the man to sur- 
round him with proper inducements. If he takes advan- 
tage of them, both parties will profit. If he fails to meas- 
ure up, he is out of harmony with the organization and’ 
sooner or later should be allowed to go elsewhere. 


Special. 


WHERE THE LIBRARY CoMEs IN. 

While it is true that. skill, dexterity and judgment are 
not to be learned from books, it is still a fact that prac- 
tical telephone men have written volumes of valuable in- 
formation, which if read and digested, will save the be- 
ginner and even the more experienced many mistakes and 
much waste of money. 

It reminds me of the farmer who was decrying the “book 
learned farmer.” Said he, “It ain’t no use. Farming can’t 
be learned from books no how. The only way to learn is 
to get out and farm.” A friend who heard him asked, “Is 
that the way you got your ability?” “You bet it is,” was 
the answer. “Well,” said his friend, “if a young man were 
to begin farming a forty next to you, you could give him 
a good many pointers that would save him making mis- 
takes.” “You bet I could,” replied the farmer, “I could 
save him a lot of trouble.” “Well, suppose he moved 
away, couldn’t you write to him and help him that way?” 
“Suppose I could.” 

“Well, that’s what these books have done. I happen to 
know that many of them are written by practical farmers 
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who have been through the mill of experi- 
and have written in books what they learned.” 
farmer began to think, and I suppose he is thinking 


like 
ence 
The 
yet. 
There 


yourself, 


are many telephone men who could, with profit, 


glean from books the value embodied in the 
of others. 
Wuy THE ComMPpANY SHOULD FURNISH THE Books. 
Some will raise the objection that if books are wanted, 


let the men buy them. 
While this is true, 
should supply the likrary. 
1. The company will*profit ky it as much as the men. 
Whatever enables the men to do better work and more of 
money, and 


there are reasons why the employer 


it, improves the company’s property, saves 
gives it a better standing with the public. 

2. Men sufficiently realize the 
self-improvement until the door is opened to the 
A half hour’s dip into a book has 
to the things which will help 
to do better. 


the employer has 


oftcn do not need of 


world 
of things unknown. 
often opened a man’s eyes 
him, and awakened the desire 

3. There is a certain duty 
toward the employe which extends beyond the paying of 
his salary. It-may be a little paternalistic, but is being 
recognized more and more by business concerns. 

WHat THE LiprAaryY SHOULD CONTAIN. 

Since this library has to do with the telephone business, 

should contain the following 


which 


it will be very special, and 
classes: 

1. Special 
or plant. This 
blue prints of the 


thought advisable to 


this particular company 
diagrams, circuits and 
used as it is 
in this way: 
maps and 


information about 
may include 
apparatus 
put before 
rules and regulations, 


such 
and supplies 
employes 
engineering specifications, 
any special information which will be of advantage. 

subjects which are useful in the business, 
such as arithmetic, properties of materials, etc. 

3. General facts about electricity and magnetism. 

4. The telephone and its engineering. 

A List oF Books. 

In choosing a compact list of books, considerable 
culty was experienced in selecting from among the large 
Each book examined possessed good 
Many books otherwise good 


2. General 


diffi- 


number available. 

features along certain lines. 

were rejected because their manner of treatment is out of 

‘date and not as easily understood as those written along 
Some included are recognized as having 

they contain valuable matter. 

which are listed alphabetically according to 


present lines. 
defects, yet 
The books, 
writers, are: 
1. Special company data. 
Maps. 
Circuits. 
Engineering rules and specifications, etc. 
2. General. 
A good arithmetic. 
Dictionary. 
“Plain and reinforced concrete”’—Taylor. 
Electricity. 
“Scholars A. B. 
croft. 
“Electrical Engineering Leaflets, 
—Houston and Kennelly. 
“Conversations on Electricity’—J. G. Branch. 
“Elementary Lessons in Electricity and Magnetism” 
—S. P. Thompson. 
“Portable Testing Sets and Cable Testing Appara- 
tus”’—Leeds & Northrup. 
4. The Telephone. 
“Telephony,” 6 volumes—A. V. Abbott. 


of Electricity’—W. H. Meadow- 


” 


Elementary Grade 


TELEPHONY 


experience 


Vol No. 14 


“Telephone Lines and Their Properties’—W. 
Hopkins. 
“International 
instruments, 
neto switchboards, 
Co. 
“Telephony”’—McMeen and Miller. 
“Toll Telephone Practice’—Thiess and Joy. 
“Telephonology’—H. R. Van Deventer. 
One or more telephone periodicals. 
A number of years ago telephony was advancing at so 
rapid a rate that a technical article a year old was out of 
Apparatus and methods are more 


Library of Technology,” telephone 
disturbances and transpositions, 


etc.—International Text 


mag- 
Book 


It is not so now. 
stable. Technical descriptions and practical pointers one 
or two years old are still of value. Preserve your technical 
journals in order. Ask for the yearly index 
it so that you can quickly call to your aid any bit of infor- 
mation which has appeared. 


date. 


and preserve 





A Strong Comparison. 
The Hutchinson Telephone Co., of Hutchinson, 
cently added its contribution to the local press’ 
produce an interesting anniversary issue commemorating the 


This took 


Minn., re- 
efforts to 


fearful Sioux Indian massacre fifty years before. 
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MANY LIVES which were sacrificed during the Indian Outbreak 
would have been saved by the aid of Modern Telephone 
Service. 

MANY LIVES are saved every year by the Telephone. 

THE DIFFERENCE between the old times and today is that they 
COULDN'T have telephone service THEN, while you CAN Now. 
Phone the Manager. 


HUTCHINSON TELEPHONE COMPANY 











Ge'ting Him on the Run, 


the form of a display advertisement nearly a page in extent, 
which is here reproduced. Fortunately Indian massacres 
are out of vogue in the United States now, but if they stil! 
held sway, what a dissuader the telephone would prove! 





Alberta Town Arranging for System. 

G. M. Phillips, secretary and treasurer of the town of 
Edson, Alta., which is the center of an important coal ‘min- 
ing area and divisional point of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
railway, was in Edmonton recently in conference with W. 
J. Harmer, deputy minister of railways and telephone-. t 
arrange for a telephone service to accommodate the needs 
of a population of 1,560. 

Mr. Phillips said that more than ninety business men and 
residents of the town have signed contracts for the ser: 'c¢- 
at $19 a year for residence and $25 for business. 











Queries on Theory and Practice 















































Non-Inductive Resistance Will Not Balance Circuit. ohms on the other side, as shown, anywhere and see how 
“Can you use a non-inductive coil to balance up a me- it socnds in the receiver. Then take the resistance out 
tallic circuit which has a relay legged from one wire to and put in another relay just like the first one. Now see 
ground? If you made the resistance of the non-inductive how nearly it balances. With the resistance in the bridge, 
coil the same as the impedance of the 1elay to talking 


: : , there will be a point where the noise is least, b rou can 
current, [| should think it would balance up the noisy cur- = t e the ™ — ut you cz 


rent and make the line quiet. Will you please explain?” never get it to approach the quietness of the two relay 
arrangement. 
J r . . . 
In general, no. You cannot use non-inductive resist- For a source of testing current, use the “singing tele- 


ance to balance up a_ metallic telephone circuit. The phone” made by lashing a receiver of a telephone to its 
transmitter so that they will sing to each other. 





























TROLLEY WIRE. TROLLEY WIRE 2 
4-4 . 
+ ¢ Pret. an [ reas mf) aN 4? . Adjustment of a Holtzer-Cabot Converter. ’ 
+ ™ “Will you kindly advise us regarding the adjustment of 
8 4 : eee aks £ : thine = ta tenia 
iaidilaltiaaiad 2 N a Holtzer-Cabot vibrating converter? Ours is badly out 
pee RELAY RESISTANCE « & of adjustment, due to different pe1sons tampering with it. 
= > = oe => + The only adjustments necessary in the Holtzer-Cabot 
vibrating converter are the platinum pointed contact screws 





and springs and the frequency regulating weights. ' 
This adjustment is shown in diagram. If the machine 
has been in use and the platinum contacts become pitted, 


Fig. 1. Diagram of Circuit with Non-Inductive Resistance. 


“noisy” current in the two will be so badly out of phase, 


. . . it will be necessary to clean these contacts, going over 
that noise will result in the telephone, no matter what y sees 


them carefully with a fine jeweler’s file, giving them a per- 


value you give to the resistance. ‘ E : 
fectly flat surface. After this has been done, they should 


There are cases in which the induction is not bad, and ; ; 
a-good relay can be bridged from one wire to ground, ke spaced about as shown in the diagram. An unequal 
without anything on the other wire to balance it, and the 
line still be quiet. There are some relays whose imped 
ance to talking current is from 28,000 to 30,000 ohms, and 
these will work on such a circuit without the noise trouble. 

sut if the exposure to inductive influences is average 
or severe, nothing will do but a complete balance. In Fig. 
1 is shown a metallic circuit, L: and L:, parallel to a trol- RSS 









16 CYCLE IF? CYCLE 


ley wire, whose generator, G, is connected to ground. If 
the voltage and current were perfectly steady, there would 
be no noise from this source. But owing to the segments 
of the commutators, on both generator and motors, the 
line voltage is continually varying at a high frequency, and 


V/BRATOR 
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this causes the noise, 

If the line be perfectly transposed, 1: will have the 
same average distance from the’ trolley wire as L. has. 
This is shown in the small diagram at the right in Fig. 1. Proper Air Gap Adjustments When Movements Are at Rest. 











It means that the capacities (or condenser effect) from 

the trolley wire to each of the line wires are equal. Then spacing or too wide an adjustment of the screws and 

in a diagram these capacities may be replaced with con- springs will cause false ringing. Too close an adjustment 

densers, so that the effective condition is as shown in will cause a short circuit and blow the fuses. 

Fig. 2. The weights which regulate the frequency are held by 
This is really a Wheatstone bridge, as may readily be screws and nuts in a slot in the reed. Moving the weights 

seen. The trolley line generator acts like an alternating in an upward direction increases the frequency, and lower- 

current dynamo, furnishing current to the bridge. If you ing them decreases the frequency. Battery current should 

always be shut off before an adjustment is made. 
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TROLLEY WIRE . 
Elimination of Noise in Transmitter Due to Charging. 
SS “Will you kindly advise me how to overcome the induction 
Bi on the switchboards. I use storage batteries charged from a 
rectifier, six volts and four amperes. The storage batteries 
are two and one-half volts and twenty-seven amperes. I want 
ES the storage batteries to charge and discharge at the same time, 
fe 
ace 





and also operate the local transmitters without the induction 
on the boards.” 


i+ 
@ 
/ t=, 














The first step to take in arranging for “floating” the bat- 

Fig. 2. Con itions of Unbalance. .tery, is to run separate charging leads directly to the battery 

terminals. This is shown in the diagram. The. discharge 

want something interesting; just set up this circuit on leads to the operators’ transmitters should be attached to the 

your bench and see how it balances. Suppose you have  iead terminals of the battery at a different point from that to 

a relay the impedance of which to talking current is 15,000 which the charging leads are attached. The object is to re- 
ohms. Put in a non-inductive resistance of 10,000 to 30,000 (Continued on page 538.) 
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Practical Telephony for the Practical Exchange Manager 


The Third Installment of a Series of Articles Relating to the Management and Operation of a Moderate Size 
Exchange—Locating a Desirable Territory—The Development of a Company in a Rural 
District Adjacent to an Established Operating Company 


By H. R. Van Deventer 


The field as a whole being so favorable, it only remains 
to locate some particularly desirable territory. This may 
be determined by several factors already mentioned; name- 
ly, a definite desire for service; the attitude of neighboring 
companies already. established; the ability to get long 
distance connections, etc. In addition to these factors the 
density of population, character of the country, as regards 
its adaptability to easy construction of lines, etc., and, in 
the case of a strictly rural proposition, the number of miles 
of line necessary per station, should be considered. 

The tendency of the average man is to overlook the op- 
portunity at hand, and gaze afar at some distant field. A 
man will leave Mississippi and go to Nevada to build a tele- 
phone exchange, while the Nevada man goes down to Mis- 
sissippi. Neither sees the opportunity right at hand. 

One of the best fields is a section of the country having a 
number of rural lines which begin and end nowhere, and. 
which are not connected with one another in such a way 
that satisfactory service is given over the entire territory. 
Often there are several small exchanges without toll lines 
between them. This situation is one often found in sec- 
tions supposedly filled up years ago. Right now there are 
many opportunities of this character awaiting the right man 
to be made into money making properties. 

This element in human nature, namely, the tendency to 


overlook the opportunity at hand, often accounts for the 
fact that established companies do not take in and reor- 
ganize rural lines and the community exchanges near them. 
Here is a fruitful field for the observant man, and one 
which to a certain extent‘is neglected. 

It must not be taken for granted that every undeveloped 
territory adjacent to that of an existing company is neg- 


lected. Sometimes the operating company has good rea- 
sons for not developing a given section, and would resent 
an invasion of this territory. It is therefore advisable to 
take up the subject of proposed development with the 
nearest existing company, and have the question of terri- 
tory definitely understood and settled before any money is 
The average company will welcome any develop- 


spent. 
It is always 


ment, especially rural development, near it. 
anxious for more country business 

Modern methods and apparatus make rural development 
far less costly than a few years ago. Improvements in the 
instruments now enable a rural line subscriber to call par- 
ties on the line without ringing the central office to which 
the line is connected or vice versa. This reduces operating 
expenses and results in an improved service for which an 
increased rental can be obtained. 

The introduction of efficient phantom coils and lightning 
protection for them, has made through circuits between 
small exchanges a possibility and it now is feasible to de- 
velop many rural propositions which a few years ago could 
not be handled with any chance for profit. 

Now many companies have not kept in touch with these 
improvements and, in consequence, do not see how their 
outlying districts can be handled at a profit. It is astonish-. 
ing how many telephone men do not realize the possi- 
bilities of the phantom, or of the various push button tele- 
phone systems. When these men want a circuit, they think 
it necessary to run a pair of wires to get it,-whereas an 
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outlay of probably $20 would procure the apparatus to 
equip an existing circuit with phantom coils. 

It is, therefore, well to be thoroughly informed regarding 
the latest methods before making a decision as to the 
profitable operation of a given territory. A difference in 
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Fig. 1. Development of Rural Territory. 
the method of operation and equipment may mean the dif- 
ference between failure and success. 

A splendid way to obtain valuable data regarding the 
latest practice is to read carefully the catalogs furnished b) 
the various apparatus manufacturers. The advancement oi 
the telephone art is so rapid that few, if any, text books 
cover in detail the latest types of equipment. 

It is needless to state that the trade papers should be 
read regularly. In them will be found the most valuable 
practical information regarding construction methods. No 
one should engage in the telephone business who is not 
willing to keep abreast of the latest methods. It is an art 
which develops most rapidly, more so than any other, and 
a careful study of the current literature on all matters re- 
lating to it, is imperative. 

To illustrate the development of a property in a rural dis- 
trict adjacent to an established operating company, refer- 
ence is made to the following case. The territory is shown 
by the diagram, Fig. 1. This is apparently a small territory 
and a small proposition, but the small proposition is taken 
because the organization of large properties is usually 
handled by those thoroughly familiar with the business, and 
this article is intended for others of less experience who are 
confronted by the smaller problems. 

The city M is the capital of the state and a trunk line 
railroad runs from M to E, via the small towns A, B, € 
and D. A is a town of 12,000 population and has common 
battery exchange. The same telephone company operates 
magneto exchanges at B, C and D. The exchanges at M 
and E are operated by the long distance company, and its 
main lines pass through A. 

F is 15 miles from A and has a population of 300. It is 
also the terminus of a privately owned railroad running to 
I which has a population of 300. / is located 14 miles from 
F. G is a settlement of 100 population and H one of 200. 
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The point K is simply a cross roads and the neighborhood 
population might be 50. 

A definite demand for service existed at J, the people hav- 
ing organized a local company which had expended about 
$1,600 for switchboard, telephones, etc., without getting the 
plant of 80 stations in operation. In fact, but few of the 
poles had been set. 

The people at H wanted service and were about to or- 
ganize. The people at G and K wanted service and were 
to open to any proposition that might be made to them. The 
owners of the railroad running from F to I were anxious to 


= | 


1g do their train dispatching by telephone and already had a 
ne line along the right-of-way. These people, not being in 
in the telephone business, had trouble in keeping up their 
lines. Consequently they were anxious for some one who 


understood the business to take the line and operate it, and 
this was really the beginning of the proposition. 

The telephone company at 7 had made a toll service con- 
tract with the long distance company at J, which promised 
to run a pair of copper wires from J to J. 

There were several rural lines in this district branching 
out from J, H and G, having all told, about 125 stations 
and as many miles of wire. F had connection with A. But, 
aside from this, none of these points had any connection 
whatever with the surrounding territory or the long dis- 
tance lines. 





PRELIMINARY WoRK OF THE ENGINEER. 


The railroad people, having had some unfortunate experi- 
ence in connection with the. construction of the dispatching 
telephone line, thought it best to employ a competent tele- 
phone engineer to make a survey of the territory. This 
course is invariably recommended to those not familiar 
with handling new situations, especially those who have 
not built small rural propositions of this character. It is 
advisable in the case of many telephone companies which 
contemplate enlarging their territory. While it is true the 
engineer comes to the territory as a stranger, and does 
not know the local situation as well as the man on the 
ground, still the trained engineer is able to grasp many 
facts that are often overlooked. By reason of his very new- 
ness, he can in many cases so re-arrange routes as to definite- 
ly better the service at various points so that in the end his 
services more than pay for themselves. We often grow 
up with a plant and are so used to a certain arrangement 
that we don’t see a better one which is at once obvious to 
a stranger. 

The first thing the engineer did in this particular case, 
was to secure from the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, through the district congressman, a set of county 
maps showing the post roads on a large scale. These maps 
may be stuck with pins of various colors, red showing 
lines or stations already in service, blue, the farm houses 
at which stations could be located, yellow the neighboring 
telephone lines in adjacent territory, green the proposed 
new lines, etc. This arrangement shows at a glance just 
what the proposed routes are, just how many prospective 
stations, etc. A map of this kind is not only useful in the 
preliminary survey, but is of great benefit as a permanent 
record of the lines. It should be placed on a backing of 
soft pine, and can usually be mounted on the wall. By 
connecting all the pins of the same color with threads, any 
line or route is readily followed. 

There were a number of lines in this territory which 
started nowhere and ended nowhere, each having from 15 
to 30 instruments. Some disposition had to be made of 
these. It seemed advisable that, in case a company was or- 
ganized, its control should be in the hands of the railroad 
people at F, and their associates. At the same time it 
was advisable that others in the territory should have some 
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interest in the undertaking. Sometimes this phase of the 
situation is hard to handle. It is best to emphasize the fact 
that improved service can be given, better lines built, the 
service extended, etc., in order to successfully conclude the 
negotiations. In this case it was found possible to take the 
lines over on a basis that would give the old owners an 
interest, leaving the control of the new company in the 
hands of the people at F, and at the same time obviating 
the necessity of buying for cash a lot of old lines and equip- 
ment. 

For each telephone, the owner was allowed $10 in stock 
of the proposed company. This paid for the telephone in 
place, with lightning arrester and other accessories. For 
each mile of line of any character of any gage wire, com- 
plete with brackets and insulators, the owner was allowed 
$5 in stock, with an additional 25 cents for each pole se- 
lected from those standing. In addition, the telephone 
owner contracted for at least one year’s service at $2 per 
month. 

The amounts it may be necessary to pay for telephones 
and lines on this basis vary considerably according to local 
conditions. The amount paid in this case may be consid- 
ered low, but the condition of the lines was such that they 
really were not worth much more. Another factor was that 
poles were cheap in that territory. 

A mistake often made when organizing a proposition of 
this kind, is to take over existing lines, without attempting 
to rebuild, and to pay cash for them. Immediately the old 
owners lose interest and may rebuild. When stock is 
given and a service contract made, this is prevented. Fur- 
thermore this enables all to start equally and everybody 
knows just what every one else received for the old tele- 
phones and lines. Always buy the old lines in a territory 
like this so that the new company can absolutely control 
the situation, and can re-arrange the lines and service on 
the most economical basis. 

In this case the railroad people at F, the prime movers 
in the proposition, hesitated somewhat in letting it be gen- 
erally known that they were interested in the formation of 
a new company for fear prices might be raised. As this 
condition often exists, it may be well to point out how 
trouble and delay was avoided. 


The engineer making the preliminary survey simply took 
up options embodying the payments previously mentioned, 
in stock for lines and telephones in consideration of the 
sum of $1 paid to each individual signing the option. These 
options were good for 60 days, but of course could be made 
good for any length of time. In addition, the signers of the 
options also signed contracts for service, the contracts to 
be binding only in consideration of the taking up of the 
options. 

The option was willingly given the engineer upon the 
promise of good telephone service, which was all the peo- 
ple wanted. They were especially willing to give options 
in view of the fact that stock in the company was to be 
given them, so that it would, in a way, be “home owned.” 
In addition, it was suggested that a limited amount of the 
stock be sold for cash. This plan gave the people at F 
a chance to see if any complications would arise before 
they went to the expense incident to forming a corpora- 
tion, or in fact, before they went to any expense at all 
aside from the employment of the engineer. 


SoME AVAILABLE AIDS TO CONSTRUCTION. 

After taking up the options and making a general sur- 
vey of the territory, the engineer stated that in addition to 
the telephones already in existence, at least 200 more could 
be placed at once. The number of prospects was easily 
ascertained by getting the country merchants to solicit sub- 


(Continued on page 540.) 


Methods of Treating Various Telephone Service Troubles 


Value of Anticipating Complaints—How to Handle Them—The Manager's Intelligent Use of His Knowledge of 
Conditions—Abstract of Paper Read at a Convention of the Employes of the Commercial 
Department, Reprinted {rom The New England Telephone Topics 


By William J. Mc Laughlin 


It is not the intention in this paper to deal with the 
technical correction of service troubles for that is a matter 
which vitally concerns the plant and the traffic departments, 
but rather to point out the wide field of opportunity which 
the comprehensive treatment of service troubles presents. 

The subject is not brought to your attention because it 
contrary extraordinary results 
recent years in removing the 
perfection of equipment, 
simplified operation and 
entirely 


is a growing evil; on the 
have been attained during 
causes of service troubles by 
rugged protection of the line, 
skilled employes; but man’s ingenuity 
overcome technical faults, human errors and the forces of 
nature,—and service troubles still remain with us. 

If these troubles are demanding special attention today 
it is only charitable to say that their prominence is due to 
the elimination of so many other telephone troubles in the 


has not 


steadfast advancement of the business. 

Service troubles and ‘maintenance troubles are synony- 
mous in the public mind, for both produce impaired service. 
Accordingly in this paper the term shall be used mainly 
in its broader sense. 

Public opinion is molded largely in every locality by 
the quality of service rendered. Service troubles in fact 
tear directly on specific lines of commercial work In the 
development of exchange revenue, additional equipment 
cannot be sold on the argument of facilitating the service, 
if the service already being rendered is curtailed by service 
troubles. In the development of toll revenue, there is no 
denying the fact that satisfactory reliable service is our 
biggest advertising medium. Service troubles give rise to 
many adjustments of charges which are expensive to han- 
dle and afford plausible excuse for delay in the payment of 
revenue due the company. So in many direct ways the 
commercial department is directly concerned in these serv- 


ice matters. 
TAKE AcTION BEFORE CRITICISM IS MADE. 


The use of the term “Service Criticism” has purposely 
leén avoided thus far to emphasize the fact that it is pos- 
sitle ‘to treat many service troubles before they develop 
into the expressed complaint. Proper action in advance of 
criticism would have, we believe, a considerable bearing on 
all. commercial matters and would be helpful in our rela- 
tions with the public. It takes the “kick” out of a person 
to.explain some service troubles before he has had time 
to complain, and it impresses the subscriber favorably to 
knew he is being cared for without the necessity of protest. 

The Central division has been experimenting with a plan 
of anticipating service criticisms which has served to show 
some possibilities along this line. Each day the chief oper- 
ator and wire chief give the manager reports of operating 
and line troubles handled during the day. These reports 
are noted by the manager and filed by telephone number. 
By this method the manager receives a daily general im- 
pression of the troubles of his exchange—he is able to note 
exaggerated cases, and he cannot fail to note recurrent 
pieces of trouble. The manager thus knows the cause and 
disposition of minor troubles and he can apply a satisfactory 
disposition to the major troubles. Above all this plan re- 
veals the condition of the service at all times. 


This procedure has the fundamental principles of sound 
business and there is little doubt that the “up-to-date” man- 
ager of any other business would adopt a similar practice 
to keep himself informed and his responsibilities protected. 

The telephone manager may further fortify himself and 
keep abreast with new methods used by the traffic and 
plant departments if he will arrange to receive and digest 
the general instructions issued by those departments. He 
should also increase his store of knowledge by frequent 
conferences with the chief operator and wire chief. 


How to Work OvutT THE SYSTEM. 


If the plan of avoiding complaints is desirable, have the 
wire chief submit to the manager each day a condensed 
statement of cases of non-service covering more than one 
day and let the manager voluntarily rebate the rental charge 
for any period during which the company has been unable 
to fulfill its obligation to the subscriber. 

This practice has been authorized in special occasions of 
leavy storms, but the principle seems just as good in daily 
practice and such voluntary consideration in small matters 
leads the subscriber to have faith in larger matters. The 
amount of good-will secured by a three days’ allowance 
(30 cents) is more sincere and valuable than a possible $3 
allowance made after protest and claim. 

Busy-line reports of the traffic department should not 
only help the manager to change subscribers from party 
lines and sell additional equipment, but the accomplishment 
of such changes and additions would reflect favorably in 
the complaints of “false busy reports,” “don’t get incom- 
ing calls,” etc. In other words it would help to eliminate 
service troubles. 

It is our commercial contention that no 
department is. sought by. the subscriber, the employe re- 
ceiving the complaint should appreciate the two-fold value 
of the complaint, 7. ¢., the opportunity afforded for ex- 
planation and assurance of correction and the opportunity 
given to study and correct the cause of the trouble. Every 
employe should treat a protesting subscriber with the full 
appreciation of the mutual benefit to be derived from the 
criticism. By criticism we gauge the sentiment of the peo- 
ple towards the company and broadly speaking it is the 
truest barometer of the service we render. Let every em- 
ploye take the advice of E. K. Hall concerning criticism 
and he will not go far astray: “Don’t look upon the kicker, 
the fault-finder or the inquirer as a nuisance; as a matter of 
fact he is a blessing, and we ought to be devoutly thank- 
ful for every time we come in touch with any member of 
the public. no matter what his errand. One of our handi- 
caps is that the public does not know us—we never get a 
chance to see them. If this is true we ought to be thank- 
ful every time we see one of the public come across our 
threshold. We ought never to let him get away from us 
except with feeling ‘there is a good company. They are 
all right. If all companies were like that it would be worth 
while.’ ” 

There is a policy of the commercial department con- 
cerning all telephone matters which should be too deeply 
rooted in every employe to need repetition here, but we 
wish to emphasize it nevertheless. A patron making 


matter what 
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service complaint should never be referred to another de- 
partment even though his complaint be slight or directly 
caused and readily corrected by the other department. 
Bear in mind the subscriber does not care particularly 
about our different departments, and will hardly relish 
the idea of repeating his story to another employe. 

It is taken for granted that the chief operator reports 
promptly all maintenance trouble to the wire chief, but 
she should be just as alert to keep the manager posted re- 
garding all service complaints she may receive. 

Wire Cuter a Power For Goon. 

The wire chief and his assistants are brought in personal 
touch with subscribers. All can exercise considerable 
power for good or evil. If a sub-station inspector be sent 
on trouble and finds the station “O. K.” on test, he cer- 
tainly should not make the remark recently quoted by a 
provoked subscriber: ‘Well, everything is all right here, 
guess the trouble is with the operator.” He should not at- 
tempt to shift departmental responsibility and give the 
subscriber an erroneous impression of our co-operation 
and service. The wire chief should give particular atten- 
tion to recurrent troubles. These troubles are the most 
aggravating to the subscriber, and their explanation is often 
weakened by reason of repetition. A continuance of these 
troubles Sometimes causes the subscriber to reach false 
conclusions. 

A legitimate service complaint is an asset to the manager, 


so is a habitual complaint although possibly of lesser 
degree. The legitimate complaint is one handled more 


easily as it is usually explicit, and when adjusted properly 
holds the subscriber a friend. The habitual complaint deals 
in generalities, is vague and unsatisfying. A plan was 
adopted in the Haverhill exchange which seemed to work 
very well with this condition. It is probably applicable 
to other exchanges. Let the manager go through the 
complaint files and obtain a list of people who have com- 
plained most. Then interview the subscriber and gain his 
confidence, if possible his friendship. Then request the 
wire chief to have a thorough inspection made of all appa- 
ratus—subscriber’s station—central office—and outside line. 
Then request the traffic department to place the lines on 
the service observer’s turret and have them kept there for 
two weeks or a month. A copy of the observer’s reports 
should be given the manager so that he may be thoroughly 
informed during the period. This plan has been tried in the 
above-named exchange, and it has eliminated nearly all of 
the habitual complaints. 

As a matter of assistance in avoiding service criticism, 
a great deal of good would be derived from thorough gen- 
eral inspections of subscribers’ stations once each year. 

very wire chief and every chief operator is without 
a doubt enthusiastically loyal to their respective departments 
in the handling of service troubles, but they should thor- 
oughly appreciate the position of the manager. Every serv- 
ice or maintenance complaint recorded by the traffic or 
plant department, supplemented by investigation reports and 
Satisfactorily or unsatisfactorily concluded should be sub- 
mitted to the manager for his information and action. 


MANAGERS SHOULD Not Avorn RESPONSIBILITY. 


‘he manager stands between the company and the public. 
The public holds the company represented by the manager 
responsible for the quality of service. We have taught the 
public to appeal to the manager in case of dissatisfaction. 
\o manager should be so destitute of knowledge and 
accurate information as to find it necessary to hide behind 
the skirts of the chief operator and tell the subscriber that 
the trouble is up to the traffic department. 

Occasional service trouble of a minor nature may be 
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disposed of quickly by the chief operator, but when there 
is a protracted spell of trouble and serious criticism of the 
service the manager must get into the situation. He must 
stand the brunt of complaints and his reputation and that 
of his superiors depends upon his ability to satisfy the 
people and the press. 

Let the manager possess an intimate knowledge of serv- 
ice complaints, and the intelligent use of that knowledge: 
will produce better results for all departments in the ade- 
quate treatment of service troubles. 





Disturbances Due to Single Phase Traction Lines. 


The disturbances in telephone lines due to single phase 
traction lines are dealt with by G. Stein in a recent issue 
of the Elektrotechnische Zeitschrift. A formula is given 
for calculating the currents induced in a telephone line 
which runs parallel to a single phase traction system and 
means are discussed for overcoming the disturbing noises 
in the telephone. 

The first is careful transposition of the two telephone 
wires with respect to each other, in order to make the 
capacity of the two wires with respect to the railway wire 
as nearly equal as possible. A second means is the use of a 
discharge coil with some hundreds of ohms resistance be 
tween the telephone line and earth, in order to overcome 
the effect of the fluctuations in the insulation resistance of 
A third means is equalization of 
In conclusion 


the two telephone wires. 
the resistances of the two telephone wires. 
a discussion is given of the production of high voltages 
in a telephone line due to a short circuit on the single 


phase railway. 





An English Long Distance Regulation. 

The cheaper long distance calls promised by the British post- 
master-general have definitely come into operation, says a 
London cable. Telephone subscribers can make monthly con- 
tracts for the daily use of trunk lines during the less busy 
hours of the day for periods of fifteen minutes at reduced 
rates. 

For the first and second periods of fifteen minutes the rate 
will be three-quarters of the charge usually made for a three- 
minute call. If the conversation extends over a third and 
fourth period of fifteen minutes, the charge will be at one-half 
the ordinary rate, and for additional periods at one-quarter 
only of the ordinary rates. 

These contracts cannot, of course, be made for the busiest 
hours of the day, and must be subject to the demand for or- 
dinary toll calls, but the approximate hours available are be- 
fore 9:30 a. m., between 1 and 2 p. m. and after 4:30 or 5 p. m. 


Growth of Saskatchewan System. 

It is scarcely more than three years since the govern- 
ment started in the telephone business, says a dispatch 
from Regina, Sask., and at that time there were fewer 
than 500 miles of long distance telephone lines and no 
rural systems. The government, having thoroughly in- 
vestigated the situation, bought out the existing lines and 
went into the business itself. 

Today the province has more than 2,000 miles of long 
distance owned and operated by the government, 
together with seventy-six local exchanges and 132 toll 
offices. There also are nearly 7,000 miles of rural systems 
owned and operated by the farmers and giving telephone 
service to nearly 7,500 homes. 





lines 





The man who can instill into the minds of his employes the 
idea that they are working with him instead of for him is 
miles ahead of the one who undertakes to drive his help. 






















































































A Truthful Rate Card. 

Byron E. Cooney is general publicity sharp for the 
Thaddeus S. Lane companies, associated under the control 
of the Interstate Consolidated Telephone Co., which has 


headquarters in Spokane, Wash. He is also advertising 


manager of the Home, of Spokane. More than that, he is 
directory expert for the associated companies. And, on 
top of it all, he is editor and manager of the Automatic 


Telephone News, published in Spokane. 
From this it would appear that Cooney is continually in 


the position of the attenu- 


Sparks from the Troubleman’s Department 


cry because he felt that the joke was on him. The second 
offense occurred last week, and Hall broke silence, even at 
the risk of furnishing his friends a good laugh. 

For many years past a wealthy relative of Hall’s in ap 
eastern city had made it a practice to wire sums ranging 
from $100 to $500 on Christmas eve, with directions that 
the money be spent to provide Yuletide cheer at the Hall 
homestead. Last December Mrs. Hall answered a.tele- 
phone ring and understood the party at the other end to 
say that $250 in the shape of express money orders had 

been sent by “Uncle.” 





ated gent in the Daffydills, 
who works like a snake sev- 
en days in the week and 
winds up every night about 
2 g. m., with a yawn and a 


RATE 
The Automatic 





C A R D 














When “Nat” made his ap- 
pearance the glad _ tidings 
were conveyed by Mrs. Hall, 
and he at once departed for 
a jewelry shop, where he 


OF 
Telephone News 


stretch and the joyful an- purchased the finest diamond 
nouncement that there’s Published in Spokane, Washingten clasp he could negotiate for 
“nothin’ to do till tomor- Established Jane Ist, 1911 $250. 
row.” But this is wide of SS — ' The day after Christmas, 
the facts. Rumor has it that 1 Ow CAN Nat sauntered down to the 
Cooney has been seen to Sy y express office to collect the 
work, but it has been im- . money orders and turn the 
possible to run down _ the HE Automatic Telephone News is issued in magazine style cash over to his jeweler. 
man who started this wild C once a month, about the first, but it is usually a week or two When he was handed two 
late. It is three columns (14 Ms wide) and has eight pages. ; - if ere 
tale. On the contrary, there Published on fine book paper with many illustrations. Copy sent orders for $50 each ($50 is 
are scores of men who have on request. the maximum order issued 
never seen him work, and Reading Notices by the company), he realized 
the preponderance of evi- We do not sell them. We give them free to people or companies that he had lavished a trifle 
dence lies that way. we like. more money that Christmas 
Once in a while, however, Display than he had intended. Mrs. 


seized One dollar per inch per issue. 


with an unaccounta- vertising contracts. You have 
ble spasm of industry, Coo- One dollar and a quarter per ineh is charged for afl ads of more 
ney hies hi than ten inches. We do not accept ads larger than half a page. We 
y Mies him to a type- will not guarantee to run your ad more than once. 
writer and tears off some- crowded out any time by pure reading matter. 


thing good. That much the 
writer can personally vouch 
for. This rate card for the 
Automatic Telephone News 
is a specimen of some of his 
hot stuff. To add mustard 
to the other condiments it 
contains, a real artist has 
done Cooney’s Napoleonic. 
not to say classic, features in 
a thumb nail sketch. If any- 
thing were needed to aid the 
card in bringing in adver- 
tisements with a rush, this 
would be it. No man with 
money to spend for publicity 


nies. 


have said ali we 








Our circulation is between 950 and 1000. The paper goes to our 
employees in eastern Washington, Idaho and Montana and to all 
automatic companies in the United States and to connecting compa- 


We have two paid subscribers, and they wouldn’t be paying if 
they knew we were only bluffing about charging $1.00 a year. 


The News is not entered in the postoffice as any kind of matter. 
We can pay postage on it, which we do at 1 cent per copy. 


We can not be bothered writing about advertising to people. We 
‘ot to say here. 
accompanied by the money and we'll run it if we feel like it. 


We have only had two ads in our paper in two years and these 
both quit; apparently getting no business therefrom. 


THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE NEWS, 
B. E. Cooney, Editor and Manager. 


P. 8.—This is the only rate card that ever told the truth. 


We do not make or enter into ad- 


to take our word for everything. Hall said the telephone mes- 


sage sounded just like “a 
two-fifty dollar money or- 
der,” and not a bit like “two 
fifty dollar money orders.” 
From that day, Hall felt 
that the new system of tele- 
phoning the contents of tele- 
grams to patrons had _ its 
weak points, and he 
tempted to bring the matter 
up in the house of delegates 
Last Wednesday, Nat was 
at Springfield, I1l., when sud- 
denly he remembered an im- 
portant message that he had 
meant to deliver to Herman 
Fensky before he left St. 
Louis. He dashed into the 
nearest telegraph office and 


It is apt to get 


was 


If you want an ad send it to us, 


Yours sincerely, 








can gaze on that soulful 
countenance unmoved. We 
predict a period of outrage- 
ous prosperity for the News, which should find cheerful re- 
flection in a fat salary raise for its versatile editor. 





Telephone Delivery of Telegrams. 

Even a corporation as big as the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. can not sting Delegate Nathan H. Hall, of the 
nineteenth ward, twice in the same place without hearing 
from it, says the St. Louis Star. Hall has set the wheels 
of government buzzing to prevent the delivery of tele- 
grams by telephone, when patrons pay for messenger boy 
deliveries. 

Hall first ran afoul the iniquitous system last Christmas 
eve, and although he was stung for $150, he made no out- 


This Surely Ought to Bring Business. 
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scrawled a “rush” message t 
Herman. It was put on the 
wire at Springfield at 9:30 
p. m., according to the company’s record. 

Having dismissed this important matter from his mind, 
Hall took a run through northern Illinois and Iowa on his 
way home, and arrived Friday morning. He dropped in 
on Fensky shortly after breakfasting, and while they were 
chatting, a letter carrier appeared with Hall’s telegram. 

“Why, this is from you, Nat,” said Fensky, as he read 
the telegram, “you must have come in on an aeroplane to 
beat the wire.” 

“You don’t mean to say that’s the telegram I sent from 
Springfield last Wednesday!” exclaimed the solon. 

“That is the date and place of origin,” announced Fensky. 

Hall delivered an oration at this junction that was ‘ot 
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intended for publication, winding up with the declaration 
that he would bet “the blankety-blank telephone-telegraph 
system was responsible for this in some way.” 

Sure enough, the telegraph company officials informed 
Hall when he demanded an explanation, that the message 
had been telephoned to someone in Mr. Fensky’s office, and 
the original had subsequently been mailed. 

“Yes, about twenty-four hours subsequently,” declared 
Hall wrathfully. ‘‘Why, I traveled all over the North 
American continent after I sent the telegram and then 
beat it home. I stopped at Quincy so long that I was 
afraid the assessor would get me on the tax list. I could 
have mailed a post card to Fensky and sent it via the 
Panama Canal and it would have reached him twelve hours 
sooner. If I were to die at Indianapolis and tried to notify 
myself at St. Louis over your wires, I wouldn’t discover 
that I was dead until six months later. I can walk fast- 
er—.” 

The telegraph official interrupted at this stage and said 
he would concede all that Hall insisted upon under the 
circumstances. 

“Well, that’s all right,” retorted Hall, “but I’m going 
to call on the city counselor and see if the assembly can’t 
make your company deliver messages in the good old 
fashioned way. I’d rather have a messenger boy read the 
life of Sherlock Holmes and the history of the Free Bridge 
on the way to my house, than have you telephone a mes- 
sage to someone to give someone else to be delivered to 
me.” 

Hall spent an hour in the legal department at the city 
hall Friday and upon emerging announced that he would 
offer a resolution in the house when it meets next month, 
directing the Public Service Commission to report on the 
practice of telephoning messages instead of delivering 
them in writing. 


_ 


Miss Holliday—Weren’t you in when George called you 
on the telephone and proposed? 

Miss Winn—No; but when I did get in I returned his 
ring. 








Wants Telephones on Cars. 

“‘Why don’t you have telephones on your car?’ a big 
fellow yammered at me this morning,” writes a contributor 
to the Houston (Texas) Post. “Now, what d’ye think 0’ 
that? You can’t please some guys. MHere’s a town with 
more telephones in it than there is people, and he wants 
‘em on the cars, too. You'd think he had his office in a 
street car. Ain’t it fierce when he can’t even run up the 
street without talkin’ every step of the way to his secretary 
or the fellow that he’s tryin’ to put it over? 

“Il says to this big thing, ‘W’y don’t you spend your time 
in the cars thinkin’ what you’re goin’ to say when you get 
out?’ Says he, ‘Young man, to succeed in business you’d 
ought to done your thinkin’ when you was a boy.’ And 
then he tumbled out at the next corner, and after he’d run 
clear to the sidewalk he come chasin’ the car and yellin’ 


at me, ‘Let me on again; this ain’t my street,’ but I had 
given the ‘go’ signal, and had to laugh. He must o’ did a 
lot of thinkin’ when he was a boy to call me all the names 


he did. 

“Ile ought to have a telephone in his hat, with the string 
runnin’ down his neck to his shoe heels. They could put 
telephone door mats on the sidewalk and this fellow could 
be talkin’ all the time. They talk about telephones savin’ 
their time. Where does all this time go to that people 
save’ T guess they die quicker and have more time to 
think it over. 

“Them terrible busy guys give mea pain in the ankle. I 
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know one, he’s so busy he ain’t got time to take a bath. He 
says he’s lookin’ for more work his wife can do. She takes 
in washin’.” 





Chicago Independent Works Good Publicity “Stunt.” 

Baseball fans by the thousand have oft’times comment- 
ed on the grace and poise of “Joe” Tinker, “Cub” idol, 
even under adverse circumstances on the ball field, says 
the Chicago Examiner. To these fans the statement that 
Tinker was embarrassed to the point of leaving a theater, 
all because a pretty young woman focussed her vocal 
charms on him, will be taken with a grain of salt. 

Knowing ones will call it a press agent yarn. But the 
fact, nevertheless, remains that Tinker blushed probably 
as never before last night when Florence Holbrook, co- 
star with Cecil Lean in the musical comedy, “The Military 
Girl,” tried to telephone to him in the American Music 
Hall. 

Miss Holbrook was giving a new song, “The Telephone 
Girl,” its first tryout. By an ingenious arrangement auto- 
matic telephones have been scattered throughout the house, 
all connected with a switchboard on the stage. Tinker 
was sitting in one of the lower boxes, unknown to the 
musical comedy star and when she suddenly connected 
the telephone in her hand with the one in his box the 
ball player did not understand the incessant ringing until 
Miss Holbrook called his attention to it. 

“Will the handsome gentleman in yonder lower box 
please answer that telephone?” she asked as she beamed 
her sweetest smile on the famous shortstop. 

By this time the eyes of the large audience were cen- 
tered on Tinker, who was not at first recognized. The 
center of attraction, embarrassed by the attention given 
him, blushed a deep red and started to leave the box, but 
was restrained. 

The automatic telephones were installed by the Illinois 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., and have aided materially 
in making the show a hit. 





Telephone Cables from Manhattan Island. 

The main borough =f New York City—Manhattan—being 
situated on an island, telephone submarine cables must 
necessarily be used as a link in the means of communica- 
tion with the rest of the country. There are now sixty- 
three armored submarine telephone cables leading from 
Manhattan Island in all directions, with a total number of 
pairs of conductors of 10,684. In addition, there are three 
cables laid in the subways of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and five cables in a telephone subway across the Harlem 
River, which total 2,877 pairs. This makes seventy-one 
cables and 13,561 pairs of conductors (27,122 wires) passing 
under the North, East and Harlem Rivers. 

In laying these submarine cables, the utmost care must 
be exercised not to have them cross each other. They 
must occupy the same relative positions in the cable 
houses on each side of the river. By being chained as low 
as possible, there is little slack for an anchor to catch, and 
the cable is far enough from the surface to avoid being 
caught by a steamer or tug propeller. 





Plan Telephone Pioneers’ Annual Meeting. 

Plans are now being completed for the second annual re- 
union of the Telephone Pioneers of America. The meeting 
is to be held at the Hotel Astor, New York City, Novem- 
ber 14 and 15. The first day will be given up to a general 
business meeting, and, in the evening, a reception will be 
given by the New York Telephone Society. The second 
day will be passed in automobile rides and various forms of 
entertainment. 

































































The letters that are flying around the country just now, 
while the presidential campaign is on, are, to say the least, 
not tinged with a spirit of brotherly love and Christian 
charity. The Bull Moosers are consigning both the Taft 
and Wilson leaders to darkest rooms in the Ananias club 
building. The Republican managers are 
epistles about Colonel Roosevelt, and the Democrats are 
heaving heavy and jagged bricks at both the other camps. 
The political atmosphere is full of flying missiles, and the 
only reason the fatalities are not more numerous is that 
the combatants’ aim is 
their “control” is poor. 


inditing savage 


baseball term, 
said of 
“boosting” let- 


bad. To use a 
The 
TELEPHONY’S correspondents. 
ters, not “knocking”’ letters. 
“That little advertisement in TELEPHONY has_ brought 
me a lot of inquiries,” writes George W. Overbey, of Mur- 
ray, Ky. “I 
TELEPHONY now. 


same cannot be 


Theirs are 


don’t see how we could get along without 
It gives us so much information.” 

“T can’t keep up to date without your journal and must 
have it,” writes E. R. Buck, secretary of the South Dakota 
Independent Telephone 
Association. 

E. G. S. Cleveland, of 
Chicago, in a letter en- 
closing his check for an- 
other year’s subscrip- 
“It is worth 
six cents a week all 
right. Kelsey’s page is 
worth that even if you 


tion, says: 


don’t always agree with 
what he says.” 

The accompanying cut 
shows G. R. Ewalt, of 
Abilene, Kansas, a good 
subscriber of TELEPHONY, 
about to 
trusty 


mount his 
that 
he uses to advantage in 
the telephone business. 
Mr. Ewalt did not say 
as much, but a close in- 
spection of the photo- 
graph indicates that he 
was not on a working 
trip when it was taken. Probably it was “srapped” on a 
Sunday, when he was out for a pleasure ride, for both 
wheel and rider look too spick and span to be making a 
trouble run. Ewalt calls his machine “My Pal.” 

H. L. Kaser, of Mansfield, O., sends in his remittance 
renewing his subscription and adds: “I could not make a 
better investment, so send TELEPHONY for another year.” 

That telephone buyers in the field make use of TELEPH- 
ony’s “Buyers’ Guide” is shown by a letter received from 
the Southern Pennsylvania Telephone & Telegraph Co., at 
Waynesburg, Pa. J. H. Fritz writes: ‘Please 
us another copy of the ‘Buyers’ Guide.’ Your efforts along 
this line are highly appreciated.” 


motorcycle 


forward 


To bring the consumer into close touch with the manu- 
facturer is what all advertising mediums strive to ac- 
complish, in order to give both subscriber and advertiser 
service and it is encouraging to perceive that TELEPHONY 
is achieving that result. 

“Enclosed find check for TELEPHONY subscription,” 
writes S. E. Miller, manager of the Walnut Grove Tele- 
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Out of the Mail Bag 





G. R. Ewalt, Abilene, Kansas, and His ‘‘Pal.’’ 


phone Co., at Walnut Grove, Mo. 
out your journal.” 

- In ordering TELEPHONY sent to his address W. C. Hamil. 
ton, chief train dispatcher of the Copper Range Railroa( 
at Houghton, Mich., says he has read it and found it t 
be “an excellent magazine.” 

B. M. Stanley, another telegraph man at Tucson, riz. 
writes: “Your paper is very interesting and I have found 
it to be a valuable contribution to telephone literature.” 

“T have been getting your good paper every week for 
: bout 


“T would not do with 


two years,” writes Lee Shaver, proprietor of the 


De!ta Telephone Co., at Delta, la. “It is a great paper and 
I would feel as though I was lost in the tall timber witb. 
out it.” 

“We don’t want to miss a single copy,” writes the Av- 
burn (Ky.) Home Telephone Company, in a letter renew- 
ing its subscription. 

Bernard W. 


Southern 


Leavitt, of the City Telephone Company 
Pines, N. C., writes: “A short time ago we sent 
TELEPHONY a query and we wish to thank you for the 
prompt answer. It was 
exactly what we wanted 
to know. As _ always, 


TELEPHONY was. there 
‘with the goods.’”’ 

Delbert Myers, of Am- 
Ind., 


renewal to 


sends in his 
TELEPHONY, 
and “Could not 
keep house without it.” 
“As I accepted 
a position with _ the 
(Kansas) ex- 
cannot pos- 


be ry, 
adds: 
have 


Plainwell 
change, I 
sibly get along without 
TELEPHONY,” writes Jo- 
seph Bradley in renew- 
ing his sukscription for 
another year. 

“Your magazine 's 
very useful to me,’ 
writes H. O. Woodward, 
manager of thé Erie 
County Telephone Com- 
pany, at Waterford, Pa. 
in a letter enclosing his check for renewal. “I have filed 
away a large number of clippings from your paper for pres 
ent and future use.” 

“I don’t see how I could get along without TELEPHONY,” 
writes Harry Marks, manager of the Home Phone, 0! 
Columbia, La. 

John A. Gallagher of Abilene, Tex., writes: “Continue 
sending TELEPHONY, as I can’t afford to miss a copy. Tell 
Kelsey to keep up the good work.” 

“, am very much pleased with TELEPHoNy,” writes \\. 
]. Baldwin, telephone inspector for the Central Vermont 


Railway Company. os 


’ 





New Receiver for New York Company. 

Martin H. Murphy has been discharged, at his ow! ; 
quest, as received of the York State Telephone Co., 
Elmira, N. Y. An order to this effect has been granted 
by Justice Horton. Mr. Murphy will remain as neral 
manager of the company. Walter W. Nicholson wa- 4p 
pointed to succeed him as receiver and has filed a yond 
of $50,000. 
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‘“‘Why do people paint galvanized buildings ?” 







“That’s easy,” you say; “to prevent rust.” 





An authority on this subject, who sells galvan- 
ized, and lots of it, tells us it should be painted 
at least every two years. 









Think this over the next time you figure on 
buying galvanized wire or ground rods, and 
figure out.what a painting department would 
cost ,you. 









Copper Clad don’t rust, costs less than copper, 
about the same per mile for conductivity as 
galvanized, and is far more efficient than 
either. 








You can’t afford to buy anything else. 





Manufactured exclusively by 


DUPLEX METALS COMPANY 


(CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 


a red 853 Peoples Gas Building 30 Church Street 


“SWEDISH-AMERICAN "ss." QUALITY 


The only Magneto Switchboard 
having Self-contained Drop and 
Jack with removable coil from the 
front. 





























In future 
CANADA TRADE 
will be supplied 
direct from Chicago 





The SWEDISH-AMERICAN 
TELEPHONE CO. is no longer 
associated with the DOMINION 
TELEPHONE MFG. CO. 





“Good As Gold” Picture Book and New 
Prices for the asking 


“Hercules” Telephones have stood the test of time. 
Don’t be fooled or misled by offers of second-hand Drops. 
Deal direct with headquarters and get the latest improved kind. 


SWEDISH-AMERICAN TELEPHONE MFG. CO. 


9235 E. Ravenswood Park, CHICAGO, ILL. 














Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Announcement in TELEPHONY. 





























































Telephone Directory The Best Advertising Medium 


Its Advantages for General Publicity Purposes— Always at Hand and More Frequently Consulted Than Almost 


Any Other Book—Pointers on How the Solicitor Should Proceed—a Paper 
Printed in Southwestern Telephone News 


By E. J. Hardy 


Telephone directory advertising is effective. It is in a class 
by itself. It meets a popular demand and fulfills the demands 
expected of it. To better appreciate the distinctive position 
enjoyed by the telephone directory as an advertising medium, 
one must take into consideration a fact often overlooked by 
both the buyer and seller of advertising space. Advertising 
may be divided into two classes: direct and general. The for- 
mer has as a direct purpose the selling of a certain commod- 
ity or commodities at a given price and at a given place, 
usually at a given time. For instance: Dry goods stores 
offer their merchandise as “Special for Monday and Tuesday,” 
or possibly Saturday. Clothing stores on certain days of the 
week will make special inducements to have you visit their 
boys’ department; the furniture store will wax eloquent on 
some magnificent quartered oak bedroom suit that it is 
making a special run on. All of this is direct offer advertising. 

General advertising is more of an educational campaign. 
Its purpose is the establishment of a firm name, trade mark or 
the establishment in the minds of the public, a special brand 
of merchandise sold by a given establishment, so thoroughly, 
that when that particular commodity is wanted the buyer will 
unconsciously think of the advertiser. 

Memory is a matter of repetition. That is, by a constant 
repetition, a permanent impression is made in the brain cells; 
the more often you are presented with a certain fact, the 
more sure are you that you will retain that fact. Persistency 
and effectiveness are the surest means of attaining the de- 
sired results from advertising. 

What better medium have you at hand for persistency in 
advertising than the telephone directory? What medium can 
you think of that equals it? The telephone directory is used 
constantly at all times, both day and night, and by all mem- 
bers of the family. The buyer for the household as well 
as for the business house must constantly refer to it. 

Hand bills, circulars, catalogs, and even so-called personal 
letters, all find their way into the trash heap soon after they 
have been received and usually before they are read. You 
will find the telephone directory in a most conspicuous place 
in the home, the business house and the office. It stays 
there, too. 

The best advertising medium is the one that reaches the 
greatest possible number of prospective buyers, the greatest 
number of times, in the most natural way. 

It is argued against the telephone directory as an advertis- 
ing medium, that it is used hurriedly as a reference; that the 
user gets the number and has no thought on the advertise- 
ments. In a degree, it is true; yet, that may be said of almost 
any medium. 

A newspaper is primarily a chronicle of the day’s happen- 
ings and the reader has as a direct purpose the gorging him- 
self with all the news in the shortest space of time possible. 
He gets up in the morning with his mind centered on three 
things; reading the important news events, getting his break- 
fast and getting to work. He seldom has a great deal of time 
for any one of the three, yet he does read advertising. No 
successful merchant denies it. He absorbs advertising, uncon- 
sciously or consciously, depending upon the attractiveness 
of the advertisement and whether his mind is in a receptive 
mood or not. 

In a telephone directory you get a much larger circula- 
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tion than in your local newspaper and your advertisement 
is placed in a much more prominent position than is given 
a “run of paper’ newspaper advertisement. A telephone 
directory is referred to time and time again, each day, and 
each time the advertisement presents itself to the eye of the 
user. The marginal advertisements are bound to command 
attention, if they are properly displayed. 

It is by the constant repetition of this mental picture, that 
the permanent impression is made. Today, that big bold 
word “Coal” may leave but a slight imprint in your mind, 
but when the time comes that you want to buy coal and 
you happen to refer to the directory to call up some one, 
your eye will involuntarily rest at the position where the 
same words appear, “Coal, Telephone 354,” and the desired 
result has been accomplished. The advertisement has been 
read at the psychological moment; at a time when the di- 
rect means of placing the order is at hand. Suppose you 
have become dissatisfied with your grocer and _ shortly 
after have occasion to refer to the telephone directory, 
wouldn’t a line like this arrest your attention: “Groceries 
—Eventually you will trade with us”? If he drills that 
one line into your mind persistently and judiciously, he will 
sooner or later get your orders, if you buy the groceries. 

Taken as a whole a telephone subscriber is a most de- 
sirable patron to secure. His business is invariably worth 
more to a merchant than the business of one who has no 
telephone in the home. If you would secure his business, 
you must advertise in a medium that reaches him. Ad- 
vertise in the telephone directory once and you will con- 
tinue to use it as do 90 per cent. of those who are now real- 
izing profit from its advertising columns. 

If you can avoid it do not let your prospect ask too many 
questions, for the more questions he asks, the more his 
mind will wander from the main issue and that issue is 
that telephone directory advertising does pay. He will, of 
course, bring up some differences of opinion, but stick to 
the proposition that he is losing many good customers by 
not appealing to them in your directory. You may not line 
him up at first, but if you persistently and enthusiastically 
pound the facts home, he will eventually come around to 
your way of thinking. He will be affected by your enthu- 
siasm and become skeptical as to his own judgment. When 
he begins to waver, slip the contract to him with the ad- 
vice that he give it a fair trial, for you know he will con- 
tinue, once he gives it an important trial. 

Don’t take, “I’m not interested,” for an answer. He 
doesn’t know whether he is or not until you have stated 
your proposition. 

Don’t let a turndown for one book affect your solicitations 
for another. The seeds you planted at one time may take 
six months to sprout. 

Don’t think soliciting advertising is below your dignity, as 
a manager. Advertising men are among the highest paid 
in the country. You are extending a favor by showing the 
merchant that you have something which he really should 
have. 

Don’t get discouraged: You know the story of the irogs 
that fell in the bucket of milk. One got discouraged—he 
went under. The other kept on kicking until he had churned 
the milk. He finally churned a raft of butter. 





October 5, 1912. 
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EVERY PROCESS 


of the manufacture of Roebling 
Double Galvanized Telephone Wire 
is conducted with one end in view 
—to produce durable, uniform wire 
of high conductivity. 

The metals used are carefully 
selected, subjected to exacting tests 
to prove their quality, and protected 
against rust by real galvanizing. 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co, 


TRENTON, N. J. 





We make also Hard Drawn Copper and 
Copper Clad Steel Wire, Wire Strand and 
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Pole Changer you get 


more than correctly designed, 
rightly built apparatus enclosed in a noise- 
proof, substantial cabinet. “The good work 
done by the 16,000 now in use gives you 
the strongest assurance of steady, profitable 
service from every pole changer that leaves 
the Warner factory. 
There are enough distinct styles of Warner 
pole changers to make us absolutely sure 
that we have the pole changer that will 
gratify your desire for better and less ex- 
pensive ringing. 

Write today for full particulars of 

the different Warner Pole Changers. 


Warner Electric Co. 
Muncie, Ind. 
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Letters From an Old Timer to the New Troubieman. 
Mr. Troubleman, 

Dear Friend :—In this letter I was going to confine myself 
to telling you about “Tip Grounds”, but think that first, a 
little explanation of voltmeters and _ testing, not be 
out of place. You undoubtedly think a voltmeter is a won- 
derful piece of machinery, which will tell you all about shorts, 
sleeve and tip grounds, condensers, current reaction, and 
other things of a more technical nature. 

I agree with you that it is a wonderful piece of mech- 
anism, but only in the workmanship of the meter itself, the 
windings of its coils, etc. The voltmeter does but one thing, 
and that is to register the voltage between the positive and 
negative sides of the line that is being tested. 
it shows the amount of short there js between the two wires, 
or between either single wire and the ground. The combina- 
tion for getting the different readings are in the keys on the 
wire chief’s desk. 

In making a test the first thing he does is to throw the ex- 
change current off the line by one key. Then he will throw 
This sends sleeve current 
out over the tip side of the line, the same key having a con- 
nection to ground or tip current in series with the voltmeter. 
If there is any path for:the current to flow from the line to 
ground, the meter is in the circuit telling you the amount of 
flow. By reversing the same key to test for sleeve grounds, 
the wire chief has thrown sleeve current out on the sleeve side 
of the line with ground or tip current still in series with his 
meter. By throwing another key to test for short on the line, 
he sends sleeve current out on one side of the line and tip 
current on the other in series with the meter. 

The current used in these tests, has been from the feeds 
in his desk. He tested for nothing but shorts. At the same 
time if he had got a reading on all the tests, they weuld 
have indicated shorts or tip and sleeve grounds. The theory 
of a.voltmeter involves simply a study in resistance. The 
meter coils are wound to present a resistance to the flow of 
current, the amount of current getting through the coil de- 
pending upon the voltage or pressure behind it. The meter 
scale is fixed to show the voltage of the current which passes 
through it up to a certain voltage. 

In a previous letter I told you that tip grounds are few in 
proportion to sleeve ground, the reason I gave was that the 
same negative current is in the ground that is on the tip side 
of the line. Many tip grounds that are not metallic, show 
more on the meter than they really are, from the fact that 
in testing it is the impressive side of the current which is 
seeking the ground, while the wire in actual use carries nega- 
tive current. 

The effects of tip grounds on the exchange are somewhat 
different in some instances. They are not a drain on the bat- 
tery and do not make a line so noisy as sleeve grounds. The 
two principal harmful results are: First, on selective ringing 
over the tip side of the line, the ringing current is short cir- 
cuited before it reaches the bell coils; and second, when you 
call central her line lamp lights all right, but when she plugs 
in with her cord your source of current is changed and you 
will then be fed with current through the resistance of the cord 
relays. If you can throw a short through this resistance, you 
will put out the supervisor’s lamp, telling the operator when 
you are on or off the line. A tip ground on the line is what 
will prevent your doing that. Instead of the tip current flowing 
through that resistance to magnetize the relay to put out the 
light, it simply follows the path of the least resistance, which 
is back to the battery through the ground. In a few words 
the thing is summed up like this, a tip ground of 50 to 100 per 
cent. will prevent you from throwing out the supervisor light, 


would 


In other words 


another key to test for tip grounds. 
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because you short the battery instead of the line. On the whole 
a tip ground is not so bad, but you have to get it just the 
same, little, or big. 

There is one thing right here that you, and every other 
troubleman should get firmly into your heads, that is your lines 
must be kept clean to get results. By results I mean the good 
to the service, and to yourself. When you go out on a trouble, 
don’t leave anything that you think will go bad some time in 
the future. If you see anything that you cannot remedy, 
make a report at the office. Whatever you do, mark that 
weakness down in your memory. When something does hap- 
pen to that line, you are the one who is most valuable to the 
company, because you know something that some other man 
would have to find out. You are a reference book on the 
conditions of the lines, and the more confidence that can be 
placed in your judgment, the more valuable you are. Remem- 
ber these things are all “dollars and cents” to you. 

I know where there is an exchange, that has about 1.000 
subscribers, and does not average one real complaint a month. 
If anything is wrong with the service, everyone in the ex- 
change tries to know it before the subscriber. If, by chance, 
the subscriber finds it out first, and reports his telephone out 
of order, he does it in a very mild way, knowing his report 
will get immediate attention. Now, my friend, let me tell 
you that nine-tenths of this confidence, and good will is pro- 
moted by the troubleman. 

I have read some articles recently taking seriously the mo- 
mentous question, “Shall a troubleman talk to the subscriber, 
or shall he be a clam?”, which reminds me of a story I heard 
about a boy who was a little foolish and did a great deal of 
talking. One night he came home from school with tears in 
his eyes saying that all the boys laughed at him, and called 
him a fool for talking so much. So his mother told him not 
to talk the next day, and they would not call him a fool. The 
boy took his mother’s advice and kept still the next day. When 
he got home that night, his mother asked how he got along. 
He replied, “Oh, Mother, they call me a fool just the same.” 

If you have poor material it is going to injure the company’s 
interests whether the man talks or not. If you have good ma- 
terial, he can talk or keep still as the occasion requires, and 
still get a high rating with the subscriber. I hope this little 
illustration of the talking or silent troubleman will have a ten- 
dency to show you where you are at on this point. I have 
run off the rails. This time I was going to tell you about tip 
grounds. I did tell you a little, but next time I will hold 
myself right down to tacks, and say nothing only about “Tip 





Grounds.” Vours very truly, 
Fred Dewey. 
A “Dry-Wet” Battery. 
From time to time we see articles in TELEPHONY on 


“up-keep” of batteries for switchboards and ‘night alarm 
bells. Ours is a magneto board and as gravity batteries 
are so very hard to keep up to the standard, I set about 
to get batteries that were cheap -and durable and were 
easily kept. I took four quart glass fruit jars which have 
mouths large enough to admit an old dry cell. To each 
jar I added a tablespoon and a half of salamoniac and then 
put in the old dry cell which had half a dozen holes 
punched through the zine having been careful not to punch 
the holes too deep. Then I filled the jar with rain water 
so as to cover over the top of the “dry” battery. . 


Four of these cells will run one position of a bgar’ 24 
hours, then switch another four for the next 24 hours. 
Better not use this kind of battery unless eight 6r more 
cells are fixed for each transmitter, one half to be used 
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the purpose and rigidly inspected. The 
spelter is carefully laid on with uniform thick- 
ness, ensuring ample protection for the wire 


In point of conductivity this good wire 
has attained the highest possibilities and we 
submit our three brands— “‘E.B.B.’’ “‘B.B.”’ 


and ‘‘Steel” —as the best that can be produced. 





“W. & M. Telerhone Wire News,’ a pub- 
lication describing telephone wire in prac- 
tical use, furnished free upon application. 
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at a time. A switch can be easily installed so that the 
operator can switch them every morning. 

For my night alarm I use eight of these “dry-wet” cells 
and have better results than I get from gravity, dry or 
any other batteries that I have tried. About the only 
cost is 85 cents a dozen for the fruit jars. Any jar will 
do but the quart fruit jar is just the right size. You 
can’t afford to use the gravity even if your coppers, zincs 
and blue vitriol were given to you. These “dry-wets” are 
cheaper and need so little attention. I hope others may 
profit by my experience and would be glad to hear of 
such cases. G. V. Murray, Manager, 

Campbellsville, Ky. The Campbellsville Telephone Co. 





Locating Magneto Instrument Trouble. 

In local battery instruments a cut-out in the receiver 
circuit such as a defective receiver cord, an unsoldered 
or other loose connection, is usually hard to locate. If 
the line is disconnected and two dry cells bridged across 
the line binding posts, battery is obtained on the primary or 
receiver side of the induction coil. Then by shaking the 
receiver cord, if the cord is defective, one will hear a ris- 
ing, swelling noise in the receiver. If the receiver opens 
up by tapping the shell it will cut in and out with a click, 
or, if it is of the post type, if the nut or the cord tip is 
loose, a click will be heard. 

The test may be followed further by feeling of the bind- 
ing posts of the induction coil or switch hook contacts, 
if any noise is heard in the receiver there a loose connec- 
tion will be found there. One can also pick up an open 
or short-circuited induction coil by short circuiting the 
posts marked No. 1 and No. 2 in the diagram. No click 
will be heard if the winding is shorted, while, if the wind- 
ing is open a loud click will be heard upon closing the 
circuit, as the receiver circuit would be open at that point. 
A slight click would, of course, be heard upon shorting 
the winding, as the winding of the induction coil would 
have much more resistance than the shunt placed around 
it. 

On a bridging telephone a click should be heard on clos- 
ing the shunt contact. If the click is not heard it will be 
known that the generator does not properly open up its 
circuit when the handle is released. On a series telephone 
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Circuit of a Magneto Subscriber’s Set. | 


a click would be obtained upon opening the contact if 
sufficient battery were across the line, but with the 80- 
ohm ringer already in the circuit the approximately 100- 
ohm generator added to the circuit would make very little 
difference. 

On the job these tests may be made by using the trans- 
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mitter batteries. In the office I would advise a six or 
eight-foot cord or longer, fastened to the ceiling with 
pulley and cord weight to pull the clips up out of the way 
when not in use. The diagram shows the connections 
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Cord Arrangement for Testing Magneto Sets. 











low resistance tests or fasten one clip on a receiver cord 
tip and go ahead with the other tip and clip connecting 
the receiver with battery. I made my pulleys from two 
old switchboard cord weights, boring a small hole through 
the lead and hanging to a hook attached to the ceiling. The 
weight was made by cutting away the lead. 

Polo, Ill. L. A. Bartholomew. 





A New Telephone Receiver. 

In the early stages of the art of transmitting sound 
waves over wires by means of electrical waves, a receiver 
was used, says Andrew Plecher of Las Animas, Col., in 
the Telegraph and Telephone Age. Reis first adapted the 
telegraph for transmitting sound waves. He used an or- 
dinary telegraph contact actuated by a rubber drum as a 
transmitting device, and, as a receiver, the ordinary old 
telegraph magnet with or without an armature. The re- 
ceiving depends upon the so-called Page effect, named 
after the man who first recognized the molecular vibra- 
tions of a magnet. , 

When Dr. Alexander Graham Bell invented his magneto 
transmitter, the operation of which is due to the inductive 
action of a vibrating diaphragm-armature on a magnet, 
the receiver magnet had to be encased in the same way 
as the transmitter, since it served the twofold purpose 
of transmitter and_ receiver. However, it really was 
a transmitter and not a receiver; for, as a receiver it op- 
erated by the Page effect, as was proven by an investiga 
tor who used a diaphragm one foot thick without destroy- 
ing its operativeness as a receiver, but it certainly did 
destroy its effectiveness as a transmitter. Since then 
nothing has been done even as regards shape, and few if 
any improvements have been made excepting in the use 
of better quality of materials and better construction. 

A few years ago Charles J. Glidden, a well known tele- 
phone official, offered a million-dollar prize for a device 
which would establish telephonic communication betweet 
San Francisco and New York. A paper containing this 
announcement happened to fall into my hands and I !egan 
investigations. After some trials I designed an alternating 
current transmitter in which the diaphragm operated 4 
lever with a double contact. This instrument was ot 4 
commercial success, but it proved to my satisfaction that 
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2 Mile of Cable 


Saved from Ruin 


One of the leading Indiana telephone com- 
panies built an expensive cable line 


Almost a mile of it was continually giving 
trouble on account of crystallization caused by 
tapping of the branches of trees through 
which the line ran. The cost of constant 
repairing was so large and the service so poor 
that it was thought necessary to abandon this 
line and rebuild along another route. 

Instead—they saved their line by installing Aerial Con- 


duit. It is the one sure, inexpensive and thoroughly sat- 
isfactory way to protect cable where it runs through trees. 


LearnaboutAerial Conduit—perhaps it will save for you.’ 


Aerial Conduit Co. 


N. G. Hunter, Pres. 
Wabash, Ind. 
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Carrying 30 feet 3-inch socket joint conduit. 


THE FIBRE CONDUIT COMPANY 


103 Park Ave., New York 
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Bryant Zinc Co., Chicago, III. 
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not the transmitter but the receiver prevented long distance 
communication by choking off high frequency alternations. 

Completely convinced, I set to work to find a receiver 
which would not choke off waves without having produced 
This could evidently not be a receiver 
attention was 


the desired effect. 


with an ordinary telegraph magnet. My 














Circuit and Parts of the New Receiver. 


directed to the wireless art, but I was disappointed, for 
the coherer needed a telephone receiver to be of any 
service. 

Patent No. 744,936 issued for wireless telegraphy was 
the result of this diversion, although, by hook or crook, the 
part especially referring to the wireless receiver was omit- 
ted in the application and the part referring to the tele- 
phone and annunciator was described as a wireless re- 
ceiver. I was well aware that a telephone receiver com- 
prising a liquid could never become popular, so I reverted 
to the magnetic principle. 

A new magnet had to be designed, and the idea occurred 
to me of using the induction coil directly in the telephone 
receiver. The fact that every induction coil had to be 
constructed by the cut-and-try-method led me to invent 
a new induction coil. 

This new receiver is made up of three separate, patent- 
able parts, namely, a new induction coil, a new diaphragm, 
a microphone taking the place of the circuit-breaker of 
an induction coil. 

The induction coil is built up to obtain a balancing or 
tuning effect in the different circuits by first winding the 
secondary on a non-inductive spool. Upon this, the pri- 
mary is wound and then slipped over these windings is an 
annular magnetic core. Next is another primary winding 
and then a secondary on the outside of the annular mag- 
netic core. The whole is encased with a non-inductive 
material. 

The primary circuit includes the battery and the mi- 
crophonic element. The battery current produces perma- 
nent magnetism in the annular magnetic core, whereby the 
energy of the magnet can be controlled to the finest de- 
gree, a feature not possible in the old receiver. The inter- 
action of primary and secondary on each other becomes a 
definite quantity, and the whims and stubbornness of a 
horseshoe magnet are avoided, thus the new receiver has a 
hundred possibilities not to be found in the old receiver. 

An auxiliary induction coil is shown, not because such 
is necessary for the receiver, since its embodiment in the 
new receiver in place of the horseshoe magnet forms one 
of the principal ideas of the invention, but to show how 
a second receiver coil may be connected into the different 
circuits. It is evident that the induction coil in the new 
receiver dispenses with the one necessary in the transmit- 
ting circuit of the old arrangement. Multiplex telephony 
has a chance unknown before. 

The circular magnetic diaphragm has very fine incisions 
from the periphery inward, so as to form reeds or teeth 
similar to those in a music box, but leaving an inner circu- 
lar space free of incisions. It is supported near the new 


magnet in such a manner that the supports form fulcra 
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between the inner circular space and the -outer comb-like 
The annual magnetic core acts on the tips o! the 
By reason of the spring. 


parts. 
reeds or teeth of the diaphragm. 
leverage of the new diaphragm, due to its manner oi be. 
ing supported, the size of the diaphragm # not limited to 
a few inches in diameter as in the old receiver, but may h¢ 
made larger to meet requirements. Everyone is suppose 
to know that if the old receiver diaphragm is made any 
larger in diameter, the middle part will dent inward to. 
wards the magnet and short-circuit the poles and stick per- 
manently to them. 

To the inner circular space of the new diaphragm is at- 
tached a micrdphonic element operated by the diaphragm 
The microphonic element finds ample space in the bore of 
the spool of non-inductive material upon which the induc- 
tion coilis wound. A granular carbon microphone is shown, 
not because it is the best for the purpose, but because it was 
easy to show on a drawing. 

The use of a microphone in a receiver is an entirely new 
feature, and would lead the casual observer to think that 
the instrument was designed to serve two purposes, but this 
is not the case. The microphone in the new receiver 
makes receiving possible by augmenting and accentuating 
the fluctuations of the current in the primary circuit. The 
reader should observe now that the new magnet gives th 
highest electromagnetic elasticity and the microphone in 
conjunction with the spring-leverage of the diphragm gives 
the highly desirable, unstable equilibrium of the mechanical 
parts of the new receiver. It is thus ever ready to respond 
fully and forcibly to the lowest as well as the highest fre- 
quency of incoming alternations and translate them into 
audible sound waves. 

The new receiver has been patented or patent has been 
applied for in 23 countries. 


A Noisy Circuit—A Soldering Kink. 

Here is a case of trouble that might prove interesting 
to some of TELEPHONY’s readers. 

Certain circuits, mostly in one direction were at_ short 
intervals that they could not be used. Ther 
is a transmission line coming into town and paralleling 
only part of the telephone circuits for a short distance 
Those which it did not parallel but which were in th 
same direction were affected also. 

The first supposition as to the cause of the noise was 
a cracked insulator on the transmission line where the 
static discharged at certain The trouble was 
finally located as being caused by one leg of the trans- 
mission line blowing against the 110 volt secondary. This 
was slightly grounded through a motor frame which was 
direct connected to a pump. 





so noisy 


intervals. 


Soldered joints can’t be beat and it is often necessary 
to solder interior duplex and drop wires or make some 
other connection. A very simple and quick way is to use 
a plumber’s candle, putting the joint down in the middle 
of the flame so as not to smoke it up and prevent the sol- 
der from sticking. 


Mankato, Minn. W. A. Heidel. 


Another Set of Long Used Dry Cells. 

We have a record on a pair of dry cells’which I think is 
worthy of publication. These cells were installed in June. 
1908, and replaced September 15, 1912. They were located 
in a business house and the telephone was used between 10 
and 15 times per day. This is only one of many similar 
cases of which we have a record. 

J. C. Schweer, Wire Chie’. 


Missouri Union Telephone ‘«. 





Windsor, Mo. 
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COUNTERS 


For Telephone Switchboards 





{ When you desire to take the count of the calls the 
operator answers, a Veeder Counter is necessary. 
€ Get acounter that can be depended upon at all 
times. You can make no mistake in selecting the 
Veeder. 

{ Write for catalogue which gives a complete 
description. 


THE VEEDER MFG. CO. 


11 Sargeant St. Hartford, Conn 


Makers of Cyclometers, Odometers, Tachometers, Tachodo- 
meters, Counters and Fine Castings. 








No. 267 
Can Top 
Pole Cable 


Terminal 


Designed and 
built with a 
full knowl- 
edge of tele- 
phone service 
With or Without requi en 

Pot-Head both electri- 
cally and mechanically. Equip- 
ped with our popular unit type 
of fuse protection, with or with- 
out carbon arresters. Made in 
sizes of from 10 to 60 pairs. 


We manufacture a full line of ‘‘Ster- 
ling” protectors and terminals. 
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LaFayette Electric & Mfg. Co. 


LaFayette, Ind. 
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By Kempster B. Miller M. E., and Samuel 
G. McMeen. 
Consulting Electrical Engineers 
Over 960 pp., 671 illus. 
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$4.00. A com- 
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equipment, instruments, lines, cir- 
sets, exchanges, party-line systems, protection, 
manual switchboards, automatic systems, power plants 
buildings, special-service features, private branch 
exchanges, common-battery systems, iMtercommunicat- 
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development studies, testing, ete. 
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Price, 
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Hall’s Hand-Book of Standard Telephone 


Construction Methods 


By Frank B. Hall 


The Most Practical 
Phone Books. 
pages of illustrations. 
in black leather. 


TENTS: Specifications _Exchange Aerial Construc- 
tion. Class ‘‘A,” “‘B’’ and “C’’ Standard Pole 
Lines, 22 Sections. 


Specifications Exchange Underground Construction— 


12 Sections. 
Specifications Toll 


Specifications Toll 
Standard Pole Line, 
Specifications Sub-St 
Material 
Material Drawings— 


Pages. 


Over 280 


Price, $4.00; postage prepaid. CON- 


Line 
and ‘‘E”’ Standard Pole Lines, 


5 Sections. 


Specifications—6 
Material Catalog—25 
39 Pages. 

Full Page Figures Showing Standard Methods 


ane { 
and Most Helpful of all Tele- 4 
pages of specifications; 250 
Pocket size, loose leaf, bound 


Construction—Class ‘‘D’’, 
12 Sections. 
Line Construction—Class ‘‘F’’ 
ation Wiring—2 Sections. 
Sections. 

Pages. 
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Telephonology By H. R. Vandeventer 





This book is written 
stood. It appeals to the workman as well 
the trained engineer. Contains 600 pages 
and over 600 illustrations. Price, $4.00 net, post- 
paid. No obsolete or historical matter. Every 
description practical and covering the latest type of 
equipment. Labor-saving stunts that have proven 
successful with others are given. 


CONTENTS: I.—First Principles, 
ment. IIl.—Signaling Equipment. II1I.—Commer- 
cial Talking Equipment. j Magneto Instru- 
ments and Circuits. V.—Magneto Switchboards. 
VI.—Selective and Lock Out Systems. VII.—Bat- 
teries. VIII.—Testing Telephone Parts. Ix.— 
Testing Equipment and Faulty Location. x.— 
Measuring Instruments and Their Uses. xXI.— 
Common Battery Equipment. XIT.—Harmonic 
Party Line Systems. XIII.—Line and Cable Con- 
struction. XIV.—The Automatic System. XV.— 
Composite Systems. XVI.—Wireless Telephony. 
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Talking Equip- 





The A. B. C. 


J. E. Homan, A. M. 

useful treatise covering all phases 
Shows development of the tele- 
phone industry from its beginning up to the present 


A concise and 
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and 268 illustrations 


bound in black vellum cloth. 
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methods. Contains 375 pages 
and diagrams. Handsomely 


Price, $1.00, postpaid. 








Engineer 

Contains 402 pages (6x9), with tables and diagrams. 
$5.00 (21s) net postpaid. A book of facts—not general state- 
ments. The appraisals of public utility properties is a_ live 
subject today. CHAPTER HEADINGS: I.—Introduction. TI.— 
Glossary. III.—Public Service Commissions. IV.—Making an 
Appraisal. V.—Structural Costs. VI.—Development Expenses, 
Intangible Expenses, Non-physical Costs, Overhead Charges. 


VII.—Franchises, 
Depreciation. 


Greater New York. 





Good Will, 
1X.—Appraisals 
X.—Important Appraisals 


Telephone 
Law 

By A. H. McMillan, A. D. 
LL. D. 





$3.00. This book 
which can not be 


Over 300 pages (6x9). Price, 
does not contain legal expressions 
understood by any one seeking information. Its 
function is to solve legal questions in the most simple 
manner. It should be the property of every Telephone 
man. 
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By Henry Floy, Consulting 
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In commenting on the wage problem, a recent editorial 
in the Saturday Evening Post gives as its ultimate solu- 
tion, “to eliminate waste, increase efficiency and make 
industry create more wealth to be divided.” 

There is no question but that waste and the lack ot 
efficient management the primary small 
dividends, poor wages, and unsatisfactory working condi- 


There are still many 


are causes of 
tions in many industrial corporations. 
nen of business who have yet to learn that business is a 
science and that, as such, the game must be played on a 
scientific basis. 

It not the to the 
problem of elimination of waste, or to concretely discuss 
methods for the increase of efficiency, but to merely call 
attention to the of em- 
ployes and departments as an essential factor in the in- 


is purpose of this article dwell on 


necessity co-operation between 
crease of efficiency. 

We know through the laws of mechanics that unneces- 
sary friction and lost motion in a machine are destructive 
and soon result in its ruin. With a little reasoning we 
can readily comprehend that the same conditions would 
produce similar results in the business machine, not nec- 
essarily destructive enough to disrupt the organization, 
nevertheless, sufficient to reduce the efficiency per- 


noticeable deeree. 


but, 
centage to a 
Co-OPERATION A NECESSITY. 

It behooves the management of every business organiza- 
tion to take cognizance of these facts and to seek to elimi- 
nate unnecessary friction and lost motion by the simple 
but effective remedy, co-operation. 

Telephone companies in particular should strive for co- 
operation among the personnel of the respective depart- 
ments. The peculiar nature of the business makes it im- 
perative that, to serve its patrons—the public—most effi- 
ciently, the entire organization must work together with- 
out unnecessary friction. 

No cut and dried rv'es can be formulated for the pur- 
of inaugurating a definite co-operation 
applicable to the needs of individual companies; the mat- 
ter here resolves itself into local problems, and it remains 
for each individual company to work out ways and means 
that are most applicable to its particular conditions. 


pose system of 


Here is something of what is being accomplished along 
this line by one of the largest Independent telephone com- 
panies in the country, the Tri-State Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

A few months ago the male employes of this company 
met in the general offices, at Merriam Park, and organ- 
ized a club known as the Tri-State Technical and Social 
Club. The name itself suggests the objects of the organi- 
zation. However, a little elaboration may not be amiss. 

The technical feature of the club involves the giving of 
lectures, reading of papers, demonstrations, discussions, 
etc., pertaining to every branch of the telephone industry 
It gives an opportunity for every member who so desires 
to become versed on any subject pertaining to his work 
or any branch of the business. A question box depart- 
ment is conducted, through which the members may ask 


questions pertaining to any branch or feature of telephone ‘or Jacksonville.” 


536 


Co-operation as a Factor in Increase of Efficiency 


The Employe’s Club, for Technical Discussion, as Well as Social Diversion, and Its Part in the Promotion of Efficient 
Service—What the Tri-State Telephone and Telegraph Company's Techical and Social Club 
Has Accomplished . 


By John A. Beckstrom 











work. The questions are deposited in the question }y 
on the evening of the meeting and are answered in oper 
discussion at the next succeeding meeting. 

Although the season of the club’s activity, prior to th 
discontinuance of the meetings during the summer, yx 
short, a number of very entertaiing and instructive se. 
sions were held. 

Among those who appeared on the programs at the tech. 
nical meetings may mentioned D. M. Neill, commer. 
cial superintendent, who addressed the club on “Co-opers- 
tion”; A. J. Seymour, electrical engineer, who lectured on 
“Telephone and Telegraph Circuits’; and George Fiske 
of the General Electric Co, who gave an illustrated le. 
ture on the “Mercury Arc Rectifier and Its Application t 
Telephone Exchange Service.” 


be 


The object of the social department is to promote th 
spirit of good fellowship among the men and give them an 
opportunity to get together for a social good time. 

The business of the club is conducted by an executiy 
committee, composed of five members, the officers and two 
other members. The arrangement of the programs for 
both technical and social departments are in the hands oi 
an entertainment committee composed of five members. 

The officers elected for the first term are: President 
O. Curtis; vice-president, W. T. Larsen: secretary, J. | 
Beckstrom. ail: 

The club has over one hundred and fifty members, ani 
the interest of the officers of the company in the succes: 
of the organization evidenced by the fact that their 
names appear on the membership roll and that they have 
attended the meetings. The company has furnished : 
well appointed club room at the general offices for the 
use of the club, and bore all 
organization. 


1S 


expenses incidental to its 

The club has several auxiliary branches consisting of 
live bowling teams, a base ball team and a dancing club. 

The power for usefulness of an organization of this 
kind is limited only by the loyalty and enthusiasm oi its 
members, and this depends largely on the attitude of the 
company towards the movement. 

It is certain that telephone companies may well afford 
to encourage organizations of this kind. If the motive 
is right, and the result is a corps of efficient, contented, 
yet dmbitious employes, as is the case in this instance. then 
the organization becomes an asset to the company of a 
value difficult of computation. 





Good Boost for New Company. 
In the advertisement of F. O. Miller, in a recent issue 
of the Jacksonville (Fla.) Times-Union, appears the tele- 
phone number of the Bell company and a vacant space it- 
dicating that the automatic will be used by that house in 
addition to the Bell as soon as it is possible to install an 
automatic. 

“Many of Jacksonville's business houses will no doubt 
follow in the footsteps of Mr. Miller,” says the Times 
Union, “and they in all probability feel as he does. that 
two telephones will bring greater efficiency. Both 
phones are wanted, and nothing but the best is good e! migh 
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Patent Pending 


“Hy-Po-Stat” | 


The All Metal and Porcelain Cable Protection 
This is the terminal that 


“Protects Your Cables” 


and makes your investment a permanent one. 











For further information ask your jobber, or write 


The Royal Electric Company 


SIDNEY, OHIO 











Satisfaction Guaranteed 
if you use 


Roberts Self Cleaning 


Arresters 


>t, 
Foe, 
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You get telephone protectors which were designed 
to overcome the faults of others. 

They are made on the right principle, and will 
give better protection and less troubles than any 
other arrester made. They will not become 
grounded. 

If you have not tried them do so at once. 


We Guarantee Them to Save You Money 
Order direct from us or through your dealer. Sam- 
ple by mail for 28c in postage. 
ROBERTS SELF CLEANING ARRESTERS for 
sale by the leading Jobbers throughout the country. 


Homer Roberts Mfg. Co. 


659 Melrose St., Chicago 
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Number One 
a NAAM 


in buying dry cells. 


&. HMI 








ECONOMY 


That word covers all you expect, pay for and should get 


An economical dry cell: One that has long life and efh- 
ciency (claimed of every battery). 


Price has little to do with economy—a good dry cell is 
worth all its cost, no matter what it costs, and frequently there 
is wisdom in paying a little more for economy’s sake. charges if they 

The only assurance of economy is a guarantee made by a 
responsible house and lived up to, both in spirit and letter. 


UNL 


Connected in Multiple-Series 





Y alles 


Guarantee 
Wewill credit 


account, re- 
place batteries 
or refund 
amount paid for 
batteries includ- 
ing transportation 


do not prove sat- 
isfactory. 


a 


mT 


Manhattan Electrical Supply Co. 
New York 


Chicago St. Louis 
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QUERIES ON THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
(Continued from page 519.) 
duce the resistance in the common part of the circuit to the 
lowest possible value. 
The second step is to insert a retardation coil in one of the 
charging wires. This should be of low resistance but of large 
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COM. 
CHARGING LEADS 


BATTERY + all ~ 
O/SCHARGE LEAOS 
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TRANSMITTER 











Arrangement for Floating Storage Battery Without Noise. 


inductance, so that the irregularities in the charging current 
will be smoothed out. This means many turns of wire and 
much iron in the core. It may be that the core will need to 
be of the closed type. Write the manufacturers of the 
rectifier about supplying you with such a coil, as usually they 
have designed coils to fit any case. 

You have not stated whether your rectifier is electrolytic or 
mercury are. If it is the mercury arc, will have little 
trouble in getting rid of the noise due to charging current. If 
it is an electrolytic rectifier, you will have more trouble, and 
may not be entirely successful. 


to 


you 





Interior Telephone Wiring. 

Low voltage interior wiring for telephone and telegraph 
has been very slowly granted the attention it deserves, 
says E. J. Burke, in the Journal of Electricity, Power and 
Gas. This is partly due to two causes. In the first place 
the voltage and current on such lines is so small as to elimi- 
nate any possibility of arcing at a short circuit or ground 
and thus causing fire. There being no danger in using any 
method for putting up such interior wiring, telephone and 
telegraph companies were slow to consider the amount of 
time and energy wasted and consequent loss of money due 
to such careless methods. 

In the second place, for a long time there was no really 
practical and effective driven wire support on the market 
which afforded the necessary mechanical protection. 

At first the best driven wire support for such wiring 
was a small bare staple or double-pointed tack. This fur- 
nished a neat and apparently good support and was largely 
used for such interior wiring. The telephone companies 
were the first to discover that these bare staples, when driv- 
en over their twisted pair wires, would in a short time cor- 
rode. This corrosion of the metal would quickly destroy 
first, the cotton covering on the wire, then, the rubber cov- 
ering. This would cause a short circuit and the telephone 
in that particular house would be out of commission. While 
the trouble was quickly remedied when found, it frequently 
required several hours’ time of a high priced trouble hunter 
to locate it. 

The telephone companies then adopted the method of 
driving the staples over one leg only of the twisted pair 
wires. This prevented short circuits caused by a wireman 
driving a staple too hard and cutting through the insulation 
on the wire. But it did not prevent the corrosion of the 
metal gradually destroying the insulation on both wires as 
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before and causing short circuits, which, until found and re- 
moved, put that particular telephone out of business. 

A staple was needed having a firmly fixed insulating’ sad- 
dle under the head which would give the required mechani- 
cal protection to the insulation on the wire and prevent the 
insulation from coming in contact with and being destroyed 
by the bare metal of the staple. It is also necessary that 
this insulated staple should have good driving qualities, that 
is drive easily into woodwork of various kinds without 
splitting the wood or itself bending and skating and that the 
insulation should be so well fixed that it could not possibly 
fall out when the staple was being driven. As soon as such 
a staple was placed on the market it was at once taken up 
by the most up-to-date telephone companies which realized 
that their cost of trouble hunting on interior wiring due to 
defective supports was running into thousands of dollars 
per year. 

An insulated staple of proper design and construction 
is far superior to any single pronged wire support for such 
purposes for the following reasons. In the first place, an 
insulated staple driven over all the wires furnishes absolute 
protection to the insulation on the wires. A single pronged 
support driven between the wires does not furnish such pro- 
tection as its bare shank is resting against the wire. Again, 

in driving anything between twisted pair wires, the wire- 
man is apt to drive through the insulation and destroy it. 
An insulated staple holds the wires firmly and will hold the 
slack; a single prong fastener will not., Therefore, fewer 
staples have to be used and they really cost less not only 
for material but also for labor. 

When turning corners an insulated staple holds all the 
wires together with the strain on all of them, whereas, with 
a single prong fastener all the strain is thrown on one of 
the wires. In this case, too, the staple is still affording per- 
fect protection to the wire, whereas, with a single prong 
fastener the wire is pulled tight against practically the bare 
metal shank. 

The insulation on an insulated staple can be made of 
durable fiber which will last forever and cannot be pulled 
off. On many single prong fasteners, the heads fly off un- 
der any strain and on others a rubber tubing, which quickly 
rots out, must be used to protect the shank. 

Staples can be used over single ground wires, single 
prong fasteners cannot. Therefore, the amount and vari- 
eties of stock carried can be reduced by using only in- 
sulated staples. When staples are used, the wires do not 
have to be separated, with consequent delay and added 
labor cost. 

The above remarks apply to interior telephone wiring 
where it can be ran over woodwork and a driven wire sup- 
port used. Where wiring must be run over plastering or 
where a screw fastened support is desired, a cleat is neces- 
sary. 

The requirements for a proper form of cleat are that it 
should be strong and durable, hold the wire effectively, and 
be small and inconspicuous as possible. The cleat should 
be of such material as not to split or crack, either in han- 
dling or when screwed up tight enough to hold the slack 
wire. a 

It has been proved absolutely that a fittle extra moncy 
expended in buying the proper material for interior tele- 
phone wiring will pay for itself many times over in saving 
the time and expense of hunting small troubles and inter- 
ruptions to service due to short circuits, grounds and even 
open circuits. 





Michigan State Regular Dividend. 
The Michigan State Telephone Co. paid September 30 the 
regular quarterly divdend of 1% per cent. each on the pr°- 
ferred and common stocks. 
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INSULATOR EFFICIENCY and not a 
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This name is back of more than Two place ! 


Hundred types of High and Low 


voltage Insulators. 


But don’t worry, girls, you 
can turn the DIAMOND 
CARBONIC FIRE EX- 
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It is a guarantee of Insulator quality 
—Service and Fair Prices. 
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PRACTICAL TELEPHONY. 
(Continued from page 521.) 


scribers, something they are very willing to do, as the tele- 
phone helps trade. The doctors are also good contract 
agents and will always help. This plan enables a large 
territory to be thoroughly covered at no expense. 

The next problem was that of ascertaining the attitude 
of the nearest telephone company, which in this case was 
the company with headquarters at A. Its officials were ac- 
cordingly interviewed and it was found to be as reported, 
namely, that they had been so busy building the towns of 
B, C and D, changing the plant at A from magneto to com- 
mon battery and in making it an all cable plant, that they 
had spent not only a large amount of money, but had all 
the work their working force could handle. They viewed 
with entire satisfaction, the proposal of the engineer to de- 
velop the territory.. They were glad not only to enter into 
satisfactory traffic agreements, but also to lend substan- 
tial aid in regard to the loan of certain construction ap- 

There are a great many things used in connection with 
construction work, especially in initial construction work, 
that are never required again in a small telephone exchange. 
If these tools and appliances can be borrowed from the 
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neighboring telephone company, a considerable sum il] 
be saved. Take for instance, the item of cable trolleys. 
small company puts up very little cable, yet these trolleys 
are a great convenience, if not an absolute necessity. The 
average telephone company which has been in existence 
several years, has a set of these trolleys that it probably 
uses only a few days in the year. If the new company 
could go to its neighbor and borrow these trolleys, it wil! 
save not only the cost of a set which is quite an item, but 
will save time. 

The same applies to extra pike poles, digging bars, long 
handle shovels. In fact the majority of heavy tools can 
be borrowed or rented at a nominal sum. If they were 
purchased, an investment of several hundred dollars would 
be required. 

The average established company is perfectly willing to 
help the beginner all it can, provided the little fellow is 
reasonable in his demands, takes good care of the equip- 
ment and pays for what is broken or lost. The reason for 
this is plain when one stops to consider that telephone com- 
panjés under these circumstances are seldom competitors, 
but to a greater degree than in any other business, must 
“help each other” to success. 

(To be continued.) 





The Fourth Installment of a Series of Articles Which Deals in an Elementary Manner With Many of the Problems 


Encountered in the Operation of Small Exchanges—Tree Trimming Experiences— 


“William,” remarked George upon his return from dinner, 
“I want you to see if you cannot get permission to-trim some 
of those trees on John street. Do you remember that one sec- 
tion over there which is so bad? We have never been able to 
cut any limbs in one or two sections there. Use all the argu- 
ments you can think of, and if you can’t do anything else, 
try to get permission to trim the ends of the limbs off with a 
pocketknife. The sight of a saw, hand axe or tree trimmer 
would bring those people out after you before you had time 
to ring the door bell. Take a sharp hand axe with you but 
keep it out of sight by putting it in your belt under your coat. 

“Take along a ladder, for you must not mark the tree with 
your climbers, at least not until you get ten feet from the 
ground. If a man will let you trim his trees, be sure to do 
a neat job, and if he wants you to cut off other limbs on the 
same tree, or do any other little trimming, do it for him as it 
will help to keep him in a good humor. You might also take 
along some paint and a brush to paint the ends of the limbs 
where you cut. This makes the spots look better and keeps 
that part of the tree from decaying. If you use all the paint 
before finishing the trimming, use a handful of mud to plaster 
over the end of the stump. 

“Do not cut off the ends of the limbs and leave those stubby 
ends sticking up, as I have known many linemen to do, if you 
can avoid it. Cut the limbs off close to the parent branch, for 
then it will give you no further trouble, and will make a neater 
appearance. Much of the prejudice of tree owners against 
telephone companies is due to the careless, let-it-go-at-that 
way in which trees have been trimmed. Pick up a ground 
man somewhere, and make him carry away the brush to some 
out of the way place. Many times people will not notice that 
limbs have been cut, if they are promptly carried away.” 

"Vill started out, and by the use of much talk and diplomacy, 
succeeded in getting permission to do about all the trimming 


One Kind of Pole Guying 
By A. E. Dobbs 








he wanted. In one case he had to trim a tree all the way 
around in order to satisfy an owner for having one limb taken 
off, but Will did it with the most ostentatious cheerfulness 
One tree had a limb sticking right up through the middle of 
about thirty wires, and the owner of it had the reputation of 
being a crank on that subject. After some persuasion, Wi! 
got permission to trim what he could cut off with a pocket- 
knife. After cutting off several of the smaller limbs at the 
end of the branch, Will began to think what a pity it was that 
he could not take that whole limb off, and settle that trouble 
once for all. 

“I think I’ll deaden that limb,” he said to himself, “for if | 
don’t I will have to do this again next year, and the year after, 
and probably the year after that. I will just ‘ring’ that limb 
all the way around next to the trunk, so that it won’t grow 
any more. I wish I had an auger and some sulphuric acid.” 

He then proceeded to cut away the bark from the limb, next 
to the trunk, and soon had a white ring about four inches wide 
all around it. 

“Now let me see. This tree is sour elm, and it dies hard 
I guess I ought to cut into that limb a little way to make 
sure of it.” 

The limb was about four inches in diameter at this place. and 
cutting it with a pocketknife was slow work, but Will kept at 
it. After a short time he concluded that as he had cut into 
it so far, he might as well finish it, which he did. Finally, 
when, after three-quarters of an hour, the limb fell, the « 
put in an appearance, and, of -course, was angry, but whet 
Will reminded him of his agreement to use nothing | 
pocketknife, the humor of the thing put him in a better frame 
of mind. 

“Well,” he said, as he looked at the limb to make sure vill 
was telling the truth, “you must have wanted that lim) 0% 
pretty bad.” Then he laughed. “Well, let it go at that. |‘ 'S 
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Toll Circuit Minutes 


are the most profitable product a telephone company 
has for sale. Why should they not be as carefully 
counted as postage stamps? Why let operators guess 
how long customers talk? 
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THE CALCULAGRAPH 





makes a printed record of the elapsed time of circuit 
use in minutes and fractions of a minute. Impossible 
for itto make an error. It also saves money. 


CALCULAGRAPH COMPANY 
1416 Jewelers Building NEW YORK CITY 








Clean up of Odds 
and Ends 


100 Transmitter arms with induction coil back. 
50 Standard transmitter arms. 

50 Watch case receivers. 

500 Operators’ head bands. 

1,000 2 M. F. condensers. 

500 1 M. F. condensers. 

500 Ring through condensers. 

25 lb. Carbon for transmitters. 

1,000 No. 402 Lightning arresters. 

2,000 lb. Switchboard wire. 

10 Western Electric induction coils. 

100 No. 2 J-30 Volt line lamps. 

2,000 48 Volt line lamps. 

1,000 12 Volt line lamps. 

100 lb. No. 20 bare copper wire. 

1,000 Generator cranks. 

5,000 2% in. Gongs. 

3,000 13%, in. Gongs. 

10,000 binding posts. 

All kinds of tinsel and steel cords. 

500 Series telephone cabinets unfinished. 
100 Oak generator boxes. 

25 Battery boxes. 

5 Plug stations. 

50 80-ohm ringers. 

All parts for C. B. and Magneto telephones. 
50 Repeating coils. 

100 Armatures for 3 bar H. C. generators. 
100 Armatures for 4 bar H. C. generators. 
20-50 Pair distributing panels. 

All parts for desk portables, etc., etc. 


Prices are iess than half. All material brand new 
and of the latest type. _This is your opportunity to 
save. Write today for complete list and prices. Tell 
us what you are interested in. 


The Vote-Berger Company 
La Crosse, Wis. 











order. Specialties used by manufacturers 


RE In sheets, rods and tubes. Special shapes to 
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the newest and best in- 
sulation for armature work, 
Absolutely free from acid, etc. 








BOLTS 


Of every description for telephone construction. Besides 
we make screws, nuts and pole line hardware. Hot or 
cold galvanizing. Prompt shipments. Write mentioning 
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ROCKFORD BOLT CO., 22,2rPO aT 














McCLOUD 
OPERATOR CHAIRS 


are enjoyed by all. The operator prefers 
them because they rest the nerves and 
are comfortable. You should prefer them 
because they are strongly built, cost no 
more and improve your service. 


Should be used in every exchange. 
Write for Catalog. 


INSIST ON, OUR TRADE MARK => 
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GLOVES “x40 














POT END HEAD ADAMS 











; Bonding Clamps 
Flexible, Seamless and Safe (mmm CATENT APPLIED FOR IG 
Tested to 4,000 to 10,000 volts before leaving aee.n tee Cable Tap 
our factory. Rusdteses Wikies Good Luck 
The Canton Rubber Co. H. E. ADAMS MFG. Co. Terminal 
Canton, Ohio 341 4th Avenue PITTSBURGH, PA. Cable Hangers 
m4 insulated %s Pat. Feb. 4, 1908 
Staples BLAKE 
Specialties 
5 
a STAPLES best for wiring, 
_ TUBE FLUX best Flux for 
Nov., 1900 soldering, FULL size of TUBE, 1% x 5% 





BLAKE SIGNAL @ MFG,, CO. wits tor samies 246 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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my treat this time. The limb will hardly be missed.” 

Several days later George hired a lineman to do some repair 
work, and among other things directed him to pull all the slack 
wire on a certain lead. Will and the lineman had worked at 
this nearly all of one day, and as they had untied all the wires, 
making ready for a final pull, the lineman made the remark 
that a certain pole which stood at a considerable angle to the 
rest of the line, should have a side guy in order to hold the 
strain when the wires were pulled up. 

“I don’t know of any place where we can fasten it,” said 
Will. 

“What’s the matter with that tree over there?” 

“The owner would never let us put a wire on that, I know, 
for George tried it two weeks ago,” replied Will. 

“There are two wires and brackets on there already.” 

“Yes, but that is his own telephone line.” 

“Do you ever have any trouble on that drop?” asked the 
new lineman with a wink. 

“Yes, two or three times a year.” 

“Well, now you go back to the shop and get me enough 
No. 9 wire to reach across there twice. We have only about 
twenty-five wires to hold there, and that will hold them. Bring 
along ten porcelain knobs, the heaviest you have and we'll fix 
up this line so that it won’t get in trouble any more. See?” 
said the lineman, with another wink. 

In a short time Will returned with the wire and the knobs. 
The lineman then climbed the tree, knocked off the brackets, 
and put on two knobs, about an inch apart, one behind the 
other, driving them home with 6-inch wire nails, with a leather 
washer under the nailhead to keep from breaking the knob. 
Then the No. 9 wire was fastened to the two knobs in figure 
eight fashion, so that the strain came equally on both. He 
did the same with the other wire, and then reconnected the 
house drop wires to the heavy wire. Going to the pole, he 
put on two more double knobs, one under the top arm, and 
one under the third arm. They then put on the blocks and 
pulled the wires until they were tight enough to hold the pole 
in place, after which subscriber’s line wires were connected to 
the two improvised guys, which thus completed the circuit to 
the house. 

“Now, you see,” said the lineman with a grin, “those two 
wires will never get crossed, and two teams could not pull them 
down. You sometimes must use strategy in this trade, my boy.” 

(To be continued.) 





Collective Efficiency. 

Efficiency in telephone collections depends largely upon the 
percentage of the aggregate amount gathered in during an 
allotted period, to the total amount billed, says C. R. Fair- 
child in The Telephone News. It also involves the percent- 
age of accounts collected to the total number of bills. sent 
out as well as the cost of the work. 

This article is not intended to show new methods of carry- 
ing on the work, but to outline a practical plan adopted in 
one business office, namely; the education of the subscriber. 

Just as the majority of the public has, as a result of per- 
sistent campaigns of education, come to believe in the fair- 
ness of advance billing for a public service commodity such 
as ours, sO we may expect through continued work to bring 
the majority to that same principle and practice. 
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The present standing of a district in collection efticieng 
depends upon the extent and thoroughness of such edu ational 
work in the past. A district now ranking high may be reap. 
ing the reward of past good work, and one now ranking |oy 
may be putting forth belated but strenuous efforts which wij 
bear fruit at a later period. 

To aid in this work a careful study of the duplicate copy of 
the temporary disconnection list sent to the wire chief is re. 
ommended. Reference to a series of these lists will furnish 
valuable information and will greatly assist in the proper 
handling of slow pay subscribers. Those whose names are 
on the successive lists, may with additional care, be educated 
to pay promptly when the bills are rendered. If there is no 
an adequate reason for these names to appear on delinquent 
lists for two successive months or on alternate months it js 
the commercial man’s duty to know it and to advise the sub- 
scribers that the circumstance is noted by the telephone con- 
pany. 

A practical method of arriving at this point is to assign 
arbitrary letters or code numbers to the remaining bill stubs 
as soon as the disconnection lists are prepared in the district 
office. These letters or numbers are in briefest form the 
standing of the respective subscribers as determined by their 
payment of previous accounts. 

The results of this work become of importance and are 
very helpful when disconnections for nonpayment are about 
to be made. 
physically impossible to disconnect an entire list within the de- 
sired very brief time. 
as many as possible and to advise them just prior to actual 
Payments are more likely to be made then 
Natural- 


disconnection. 
than when they anticipate a few days more of grace. 
ly, a list giving the record of those subscribers’ paying habits 
is of value in determining those who are to be disconnected 
first. The possibility of hesitancy and of uncertainty is thus 
minimized. 


It has been found expedient to callf 





In a large central office it may be, of course,p 
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Mel ae carer ne 
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Then, too, the work which, without such a list, would ref 


with the conditions, may be delegated to any of the office force. 
Memories are not relied upon because the records of all sub- 
scribers about to be affected are in exact tangible form. 
much as only the slow pay subscribers are thus given a sym- 
bol, the clerical work is reduced to a minimum. 


quire the undivided attention of someone entirely familiarf 


Inas- & 


After the interruption of service has occurred, when the 


subscriber is asking for reconnection or complaining about 
the treatment, the classifying symbol on the stub fully informs 
the clerk of the history and merits of the case. 

The realization on the part of the subscriber that the tele- 
phone company has a system whereby delinquent subscribers 
are graded and carefully noted by the cashiers and their 
assistants, aids much in our educational work toward insur- 
ing more prompt payments in the future. 

As such a plan is continued, experience is gained in han- 
dling the various classes of delinquents most efficiently. The 
fact that they are classified instead of being considered as 4 
very large group with whom nothing can be done, lightens the 
collection work considerably. The plan also provides for a 
classification which is always ready for consultation and 
methodically maintained from month to month. 


From Factory and Salesroom 


Convention: Western Pennsylvania Independent Telephone Association, Cambridge Springs, Pa., October 10-1! 


Stromberg-Carlson Declares Dividend. 
Adter a recent meeting of directors of the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., of Rochester, N. Y., an- 
nouncement was made that the board had declared a divi- 


dend of 10 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable Oct 
ber 8. The dividend will call for the distribution of $150 
000. 

This is the second dividend toward liquidating the p# 
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100% Efficiency 
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Built for 
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| FORM MADE TO ORDER Systems. Installed on Trial. 


Send for booklet or write us 


Sole Manufacturers regarding special equipment 
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The SUPERIOR 


Anchor 
: 
Have the greatest holding Expanded 
power. More “Eversticks” Solderless Ground Rod 
used than all other patented 
anchors. There’s a reason. — 


Write for literature. 

HIS rod has a self-contained wire 

connector. Insert the ground 

wire and drive the key—that’s all. 

Makes a quicker and better connection 

than the average soldered joint. Write 
for particulars. 


Everstick AnchorCo. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


COMMONWEALTH 











HOTEL : For Sale by 
INC. mame gad Co. 











Opposite State House, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Offers rooms with hot and 
cold water for $1.00 per 


day and up, which includes 


free use of public shower WH AT Y OU NEED 


baths. 
Nothing to Equal This in New England 


Roo ith pri baths for $1.50 d d up; suites of 
Ta. WRITE HIM BEFORE 


Dining Room and Cafe First Class. European Plan. 
YOU INSTALL A 
Fae ope tere ecg NEW SET OF BOOKS 


Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum Cleaning Plant. 
Strictly a Temperance Hotel Send for Booklet 
SUITE 501-2, K. of P. BLDG. 
STORER F. CRAFTS, General Manager INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
RR LANE LR ALINE, TAB RR 
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value of the preferred stock that has been declared by the 
directors. The first liquidation dividend was of 10 per cent. 
and was paid by the company on August 12. At that time 
the company also paid 28.58 per cent., being the full 
amount of accumulated dividends on the preferred stock. 





More Kellogg Advertising. 

The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., of Chicago, 
has issued a card entitled’ {Many a Truth is Spoken in Jest.” 
which is a take Qff on “Humpty Dumpty” intended to bring 
out the indestructible qualities of the Kellogg desk stand. 
It reads as follows: 

“An old fashioned desk stand sat on the wall. An old 
fashioned desk stand had a bad fall. And all the king’s 
horses and all the king’s men couldn't put this old desk 
stand together again. 

Kellogg desk sets have proven from long experience 
that, whether they are stood on a wall, a desk or a table, 
they will give lasting, reliable service. The Kellogg desk 
stands, with steel reinforced rubber mouthpiece and steel 
reinforced rubber receiver shells, are unbreakable in tele- 
phone service. They are efficient up-to-the-minute tele- 
phones for every class of service in all climates. The hand- 
somest, most symmetrical of any on the market. Today, 
now, telephone, wire or write your order for a Kellogg 
desk set. A Kellogg desk stand is a real asset to the sub- 
scriber—to the exchange to which it is connected, and to 
us—because it is a live—a speaking advertisement for bet- 
ter telephones. 

Remember “The service of the telephone proves the 
worth of the line.” . . 

The Kellogg company will be pleased to furnish these 
cards to those interested. 


ip 


Improved Pump for Turner Torches. 

The Turner Brass Works, Sycamore, Ill, has recently 
designed another improvement for its line of gasoline blow 
torches and furnaces which it considers the most impor- 
tant change in construction yet made. It is known as the 
Turner Improved Pump Cap and Former and is fully cov- 
ered by patents. ; 





The application and use of this improved pump cap in 
connection with the Turner tools are shown in the illustra- 
tions. They show how easily the pump may be kept in 
good condition for the effective operation of the blow 
torch or furnace. The pump plunger can be removed from 
the pump cylinder, the leather washer oiled and softened 














Application of the Turner Improved Pum» C:p and Former. 


and formed to correctly fit the inside of the pump cylin- 
der and then the whole reassembled in perfect condi- 
tion. 

Users of blow torches and furnaces are familia: with the 
common difficulty experienced in re-inserting the leather 
pump washer into the pump cylinder of the ordinary blow 


torch without buckling or cutting the leather, making th, 
pump unfit for use. This difficulty is said to be entire) 
overcome in the Turner improved pump cap and former 
as applied to the Turner tools. A good pump is essen 
tial to a good blow torch or furnace, inasmuch as it is jp. 
possible to secure a hot blast flame from even the bes 
constructed burner unless there is a strong air pressur 
in the tank produced from the action of the pump. It i 
essential therefore that the air pump be kept in perjec 





Non-Leaking Filler Plug and Interchanjeavle Copper Holder. 


condition by frequently oiling and softening the leather 
pump washer, and this is claimed to be easily done by 
this new Turner improvement. The manufacturers stat 
that this new feature will be added to their entire line and 
supplied to customers within the next few months. 
Other improvements of interest which have recently been 
added to the firm’s line of the Old Reliable, Hot Blast 
and Double Jet torches, etc., are: the non-leaking filler 
plug made with a specially prepared lead washer recessed 
into the metal; interchangeable steel soldering copper at- 
tachments for applying to the burner tube of the torch 
and packed with each appliance without additional charge: 
and a system of numbering the company’s appliances which 
it has introduced to designate the symbol or type, the 
numbering being done on the pump handle of the tool. 


Ericsson “Society Notes.” 





Steve—you know—not “I’ve got vou Steve”—not that one— 
but Steve, just Steve—from Minneapolis, came in to see “the 
big works” at Buffalo last month. His honest-to-goodness 
name is Stephenson—Electrical Engineering Co., Minneapolis. 
Minnesota. How would you like to write all that out? 

Well, you don’t have to if you run a telephone exchange in 
Minn. or S. D., or N. D., for you can abbreviate, just like 
that, if you want to send him an order for Ericsson Hand- 
mikes or Test Sets or that sort of good stuf. 
Just put “Steve, Mpls.” on and he will get it, we bet 
They all know him. And you all know Ericsson. Minne- 
apolis is noted, among other things, for its Swedish popula- 
tion and Steve says that Ericsson telephones just naturall) 
talk Swedish better than any other make. Maybe that’s one 
reason they’re so popular in that state. Anyhow, “skoal” Steve 








Paragraphs. 

Maruras Kiern & Sons will have an exhibit of the Klein 
electricians’ and linemen’s tools at the American Electric Rail- 
way Manufacturers Association Convention to be held in Chi- 
cago, October 7-12. The exhibit will be located in Space No 
414 at the International Amphitheatre, Union Stock Yards. 

W. W. Dean has disposed of his interests in the Dean 
Electric Co., of Elyria, Ohio, and has resigned from the 
directorate of the company. He now is forming a new com 
pany for the manufacture of a general line of electrical ap- 
pliances. The full plans of the new company will be announced 
later. 

THe Everstick ANCHOR Co., of St. Louis, has found it neces- 
sary, because of increasing business in the West, to open up 4 
branch office at 316 Commercial street, Los Angeles, Cal. R. E 
Blackburn will have charge of the Western operations 0f . 
iI] be 


f the 


company, and a complete supply of Everstick specialties 
maintained in the Los Angeles stock, so that the wants 
telephone companies in that section can be filled without 
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Western Sales Office: St. Maries, Idaho 











Pole & Tie Co. 
5 South Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Trinity in Poles 
“Service— 
Price— 
Quality.” 


















Crawford Poles 


are all satisfactory in life, 
strength and appearance. 
mm PriceisO. K. Write 
; Crawford Cedar 


Menvuminee, Mich. 
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Very Few Systems Employ Flimsy Construction 
any more. The Better the Company, the Better 
its Methods. We are Able to Fill the Most Ex- 
acting Requirements of the Very Best Companies. 
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Over fifteen years of experience in WHITE and 


WESTERN CEDAR POLES 
Exceptional Facilities. Yards at the Most 
Favorable Shipping Points. 


National Pole Co., Escanaba, Mich. 
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‘Condensed News Reports 





Officers of Companies are Earnestly Requested to Forward Us Promptly All Financial and Other Statements as Soon 
as Issued, and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Personal. 


W. O. KLINE, manager for the Huntingdon & Clearfield 
Telephone Co. at Cresson, Pa., has tendered his resignation. 


H. B. HeatHMAN, of Ridgeway, Ill, has been appointed 
manager for the Southern Illinois Telephone Co., at Fairfield, 
Ill. 


CHARLES DemoreEst, formerly manager of the Iowa Tele- 
phone Co., at Fort Dodge, Ia., has been made manager of the 
system at Carroll. 


E. H. Lawson, who has held an official position with the 
Southwestern Telephone Co. at Hearne, Tex., for the past 
two years, has been transferred to Dallas. 


W. S. Lowe, manager of the People’s Telephone Co., Lutes- 
ville, Mo., spent a few days in Chicago last week, while on 
an extended business trip. The People’s company, Mr. Lowe 
reports, is in excellent condition and is preparing to mate- 
rially extend its service. 


FLoyp N. Dutt, who has been secretary and purchasing 
agent of the Home Telephone Co. at Detroit, Mich., for sev- 
eral years, has accepted a position as general manager of the 
Valley Telephone Co., operating at Saginaw, Bay City and 
several of the smaller towns of the vicinity. 


New Companies. 


RUSHVILLE, ILt.—The Schuyler Telephone Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $10,000. The incorporators 
are: Enoch Edmonston, H. B. Anderson, D. F. Haber and 
C. L. DeWitt. 

Mempuis, Inp.—The Greenleaf Bridge Mutual Telephone Co. 
has been granted a charter. The capital stock is fixed at the 
nominal sum of $150. The directors are: O. N. Stamper, L. 
A. Fischer and N. P. Sirk. 

WEsTPHALIA, Kans.—The Farm & Grange Telephone Co. 
has been chartered with $5,000 capital stock. The incorpora- 
tors are W. E. Irwin, J. F. Bierly, H. G. Bloom, C. S. Kersh- 
ner, J. Corley and B. Goodrick. 


_ ArtHur, Ky.—S. A. McCann and B. F. French are organiz- 
ing a local telephone company here to build a local system. 
Coo.ipcE, Ky.—The Whitley City Home Telephone Co. has 
been organized here with a capital stock of $1,000. A system 
will be built in Whitley City and McCreary county. G. K. 
Wheatly is manager. 
Jackson, Ky.—The Jackson Independent Telephone Co. is 
being organized here by Wheeler Campbell and others. 
JAMEsTOWN, Ky.—The Russell County Citizens Telephone 
Co. is being organized here by James Freeman and others. 
The company will build a system in Jamestown, with lines 
connecting the principal towns in Russell county. 
SPRINGFIELD, LA.—The Livingston Telephone Co. has been 
organized with J. M. Ehlert, president, and W. J. Settoen sec- 
retary and treasurer. The company will construct a tele- 
phone line in Livingston and an extension to Ponchatoula, 
Lz 


Aucusta, Me.—The Belgrade Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock. The incor- 
porators are Joseph Williamson, E. M. Leavitt, Edgar M. 
Hussey. 

Lestiz, Mich.—The Bailey Telephone Co. has been incor- 
porated by George Gibbs, Samuel Bailey and Alfred Crad- 
dock. The capital stock is fixed at the nominal sum of $210. 

PickrorD, Micu.—The Pickford Telephone Co. has been 
organized by Frank H. Taylor, Herbert J. Taylor and Percy 
E. Taylor. The capital stock is $10,000. 

MivpreD, Mont.—The Mildred Telephone Co. has been in- 
corporated by S. A. Souther, of Mildred, and F. C. Collins, of 
Chicago, IIl., and G. C. Burge, of Wilmette, Ill. The capital 
stock is $5,000. 

CHERRYFIELD, N. C.—The Cherryfield-Rosman Telephone Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by J. C. 
Whitmere, L. M. Hamilton, C. E. Lyday and others. 

Devits Lake, N. D.—The Western Utilities Corporation 
has been organized to operate a water power and light plant 
and a telephone system. The officers are: Frank E. Carson, 
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president; Molton Page, vice-president; B. 
tary, and Fred A. Irish, treasurer. 

toss, N. D—The Ross Telephone Co. has been chartereJ 
with $25,000 capital stock. The incorporators are J. E. Smith, 
G. McShane, R. H. McEnany, A. H. Gleason and David Mc- 
Kinnon. 

CEDARDALE, OKLA.—The Pearl Valley Telephone Co. has 
been chartered with $1,000 capital stock. The incorporators 
are: John S. Chambers, Andrew F. Thompson, Henry Thomp- 
son and George L. Wristow. 


Dewar, Oxta.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the Dewar Telephone Co. with $3,000 capital stock. The 
officers are: W. G. Brymer, president; J. W. Fowler, vice 
persident; and F. M. Pearson, secretary and treasurer. 

Lucien, Oxita.—The Lucien Telephone Co. has been char- 
tered with a $10,000 capital stock. The incorporators are 
J. W. Oliver, O. S. Allaway, S. H. Gaines, A. Wolleson, Jr., 
and J. L. Kirkland. 

Beach Haven, Pa.—Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Salem Hall Telephone Co. The capital stock is 
$5,000. 

CaMPoBELLo, S. C.—The Campobello Telephone Co. has been 
organized with a capital stock of $1,000. The incorporators 
are J. M. Jackson, T. E. Gibson, J. B. Caldwell and N. T. 
Clark. . 

Lyncupurc, S. C.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the Lynchburg Telephone Co. by H. J. Harby, I. C. Strauss 
and Robert Shelor. The capital stock is $3,000. 

CLEBURNE, TEX.—The Cleburne-Bono Telephone Co. has been 
chartered with $3,000 capital stock. The incorporators are 
I. R. Carper, W. M. Hickman and L. E. Davis. 

ABERDEEN, WaAsSH.—The Cohasset Beach Telephone Co. has 
been chartered with $1,000 capital stock. The incorporators 
are J. B. Benson, W. C. Mumaw, and H. B. Waldron, 
Cohasset Beach. 

WEyauwecaA, Wis.—Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the White Lake Telephone Co. The officers are: Clark 
Woodard, president; H. W. Glocke, secretary; and Fred W all, 
treasurer. | 

Hottanp, Va—The Holland Telephone Co. has been i- 
corporated with $5,000 capital stock. The officers are: J. A. 
Luke, president and general manager; W. Q. Peele. vice-presi- 
dent; L. J. Daughtrey, secretary; and W. V. Leathers, treas- 
urer. 


Construction. 


Tucson, Ariz.—R. J. Selkirk, supervisor of the Coronado 
national forest, is looking over the ground to determine whether 
it will be feasible to construct a telephone line from Canille 
to Ft. Huachuca, and from that point connect with the Hua- 
chuca ranger station. The total distance is estimated to be 
twenty-five miles. . 

Exuiott, Int.—The Dix Telephone Co. is replacing its wire 
line with cables. 

Wesster City, lowA—Manager E. H. Martin, of the Mar- 
tin Telephone Co., has let the contract fer a new building t0 
be erected at a cost of $15,000. It will be ready for occupancy 
January 1. A complete new equipment is to be installed. 

Eustis, Fta.—The- Lake Co. Telephone Co., W. B. Merck, 
general manager, will build a line from Tavares, Fla., to 
Clermont. The company will also install a local system 1 
Clermont. 

Donce City, Kans.—The Arkansas Valley Telephone (0. 
contemplates the building in the near future of a toll line 
from this city to Hugoton along the Santa Fe new Colmar 
cut-off. The line will be suspended on the railroad poles 
and will be built to Montezuma at once. 

Batu, Ky.—The Johnson Bros. Telephone Co. will com 
struct about fifty miles of new line this fall. One line will be 
built from Sandlick, Ky., to Poor Fork, Ky., giving long «!5- 
tance connection. Another will be built from Bath to (or 
nettsville, Ky. 

McRoserts, Ky.—The Consolidation Coal Co. will buila 4 
local Independent telephone system in McRoberts, as we'! 4s 
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local lines to Jenkins, Danham and Brudine. J. L. Coman will 
have charge of construction. 

PIKEVILLE, Ky.—The Eastern Kentucky Home Telephone 
Co. will construct local and long distance lines from Sidney 
to Pond Creek, an industrial section, and from Elkhorn City 
to Clintwood, Va., giving an important eastern connection. 
Fifty miles or more of new lines will be built. 

Grand Rapips, Micu.—The Citizens Telephone Co will 
build three more toll lines between Muskegon and Grand 
"apids and make improvements on other lines. 

New PracuE, Minn.—The New Prague Telephone Co. will 
build twenty-five miles of new kines and branches this fall. 

Pemprna, N. D.—The Pembina Rural Telephone Co. will 
build a line to Carlisle. : 

SHOEMAKER, N. M.—Work on the Rancher’s Telephone 
Co.’s lines is being rapidly pushed forward. The company 
expects to soon connect with the lines at Wagon Mound and 
Las Vegas. 

Emanus, Pa.—The Emanus Telephone Co. plans to build 
additional lines to Allentown. 

ABERDEEN, S. C.—The Dakota Central Telephone Co. an- 
nounces that it will expend $50,000 in improving its equipment 
in South Dakota and southern North Dakota. Extensions will 
be made at Doland, Frankfort and Lake Andes, in South Da- 
kota, and in Dantzig and Oakes, in North Dakota. 

Etx Point, S. D—The Elk Point Telephone Co. will 
rebuild its entire system of telephone lines. 

Artincton, WasH.—The South Fork Telephone Co., re- 
cently organized, is planning to install a telephone system in 
Arlington. 

Elections. 

Tremont, Itt.—The Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. has 
elected George Bucker, of Groveland, secretary and business 
manager. 

DyersviLLE, IA.—The Inter-State Telephone Co. held its 
annual meeting and elected the following officers: J. M. 
Dunn, president; R. W. Gadsden, vice-president, and J. H. 
Denkhoff, secretary. The directors are: Geo. Kriebs, Elk- 
port; Geo. W. Flemming, Edgewood; and V. H. Steyens, 
Gregory, S. D. 

Har_an, IowaA.—The annual meeting of the Farmers Mu- 
tual Telephone Co. has been held and the following officers 
elected: N. Nielson, Harlan, president; S. L. e. Irwin, 
vice-president; J. L. Olson, Manilla, secretary ; F. Wunder, 
Harlan, treasurer. W. R. Adams and C. D. bccn are direc- 
tors. 

AppLETON, Wis.—The Twelve Corners & Mackville Tele- 
phone Co. held its annual meeting and elected the following 
officers and directors: President, John Killday, of Center 
vice-president, E. G. Van Heuklon, of Grand Chute; secretary, 
John M. Fassbender, of Black Creek; William F. Wolf, 
Judge T. H. Ryan, John Parker, and Charles Simmers. 

Hazarp, Ky.—The Perry County Telephone Co. has elected 
D. Y. Combs manager and G. W. Eversole treasurer. The 
company has also increased its capital stock to $7,000 and will 
make some new extensions. 

PinE Tor, Ky.—The Carr’s Fork Telephone Co. held its an- 
nual meeting and elected S. R. Blair secretary and treasurer, 
and G. W. Kelley manager. 

Batavia, N. Y.—At the annual meeting of the Batavia 
jtome Telephone Co. recently the following directors were 
clected: J. D. Pugh, H. M. Dixon, B. G. Hubbell, Hugh 
‘Yaylor, Graham Bissell and W. N. Seeley. 

Mayvit_te, N. Y.—The stockholders of the Mayville Tele- 
phone Co. held their annual meeting recently and elected the 
following directors: S. C. Crandall, George H. Frost, V. A. 
Kent, A. B. Sheldon, George W. Appelby, A. H. Appelby and 
W. H. Newell. The directors elected A. B. Sheldon, presi- 
dent; S. C. Crandall, vice-president; and A. H Appelby, sec- 
retary and general manager. 

CHARLES City, Va.—The annua! meeting of the Charles 
City Telephone Co. has been held and the following officers 
elected: H. S. Saunders, president; W. D. Burnett, vice- 
president; L. M. Nance, secretary-treasurer. 

ASHLAND, Wis.—The directors of the Ashland Home 
Telephone Co. have elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: T. C. Jacks, president; Thomas Edwards, 
vice-president; and Fred McCale secretary and treasurer. 


Financial. 
_ CoLuMBus, INp.—The Citizens Telephone Co. has increased 
its capital stock $50,000. 
Gourp, Ky.—The Rockhouse Telephone Co. has been re- 





organized with G. M. Hogg as manager. ‘The capital stock 
has been increased from $2,000 to $3,000. The company wijjj 
make a number of improvements to its system besides bui ding 
an exchange at Gourd. , 

PINE Top, Ky.—The Carr’s Fork Telephone Co. has ip 
creased its capital stock from $4,000 to $6,000. 
_Prestonsurc, Ky.—The Prestonburg & Hindman Telephone 
Co. has tiled amended articles of incorporation in this city, 
authorizing an increase in capitalization from $4,500 to $12,000 
and including the operation of a telegraph system in its husi- 
ness. 
_ Erit, Pa.—The Mutual Telephone “o. is contemplating an 
increase in capital stock which will bring the total amount up 
to $1,000,000. 

Miscellaneous. 


Ho.srook, ARiz.—F. W. Nelson, W. B. Woods and Lloyd 
C. Henning have purchased from the Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. all telephone lines running from Hol- 
brook southeast through Navajo and Apache counties. 


KissiMMEE, FLA.—The Osceola Telephone Co. will be re- 
organized and will extend its lines to Narcoosee and Peghorn, 
A. E. Donegon has sold his interest in the company to F. F. 
Hunter. 

LivE Oak, Fra.—J. L. Kirk, of the Hamilton County Tele- 
phone Co., has purchased a controlling interest in the Live 
Oak Telephone Co. and will become its secretary, treasurer 
and general manager. 


LINcoLN, I_t.—With the sale of $15,000 in stock of the Cen- 
tral Illinois Telephone & Telegraph Co., the control of the com- 
pany has passed into the hands of Judge E. D. Blinn and oth- 
ers. E. D. Blinn, Jr., will take the position at the head of the 
company now held by P. M. Biwer. 


QO. cAND, IttL—The Embarrass Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has tiled articles of dissolution. 


SHENANDOAH, Iowa.—The Independent Mutual Telephone 
Co. has purchased the local exchange of the Central Union 
Telephone Co. and the Central Union Telephone Co. has pur- 
chased the toll line of the Independent company. 


SHENANDOAH, Ia.—The Independent Mutual Telephone Co., 
of this city, has closed a deal for the purchase of the Bell 
system here. 

GeEriNG, NeB.—The Platte Valley Telephone Co. will erect 
an exchange building here. 

Manpan, N. D.—The Independent Telephone Co. has _ pur- 
chased the Southern Morton County Telephone Co. A line 
will be built from Mandan to Flasher. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The New York Telephone Co. has acquired 
the exchanges and lines of the Citizens’ Standard Telephone 
Co. in Kingston, Rosendale, Phoenecia, Shokan and High Falls, 
Ulster county. 

YOUNGSTOWN, Onio.—It is reported that the Youngstown 
Telephone Co. suffered a heavy loss as the result of an elec- 
trical sto1m which put approximately 1,000 telephones out of 
commission. 

MarsHFIELD, OrE—The Coos Bay Telephone Co. has opened 
negotiations with the Coquille Valley Telephone Co. to pur- 
chase its lines. 

MAryYSVILLE, Ounso.—Plans are being made by the Union 
County Telephone Co., of Marysville, to take over the prop- 
erty and business of the Central Union Telephone Co. here. In 
connection with the proposition it is ,;roposed to spend ahout 
$18,°80 on improvements and extens*: us. 

BrowNwoop, TEXAs.—The West Texas Telephone Co.. of 
Brownwood, has purchased from the Brady Telephone (0. 
the exchange at Brady and about fifty miles of long distance 
lines. The long distance lines run from Brady to Menard. 
Eden and San Saba. 

TYLer, TEx.—Certificates of dissolution have been filed by 
the Pollock & Angelina Valley Telephone Co. and the Durham 
Telephone Co., both of Tyler. 

Rosatia, Wasu.—W. M. Anderson, manager of the I:cal 
telephone, has taken over the telephone exchange at Teka 
from the Pacitic Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

SHELTON, WasH.—The Hartline Telephone Co. has app! 
to the county commissioners for permission to build a 
phone system. 


d 


Underground. 
CotumBiA City, Inp.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone ‘ 
will make extensive improvements at’ South Whitely, wh: 
the ecmpany will place all the wires underground. 
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